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LEISURE AND ART! 


OTTO H. KAHN 
President, The Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 


The late Booker T. Washington used to tell a story of his meeting 
a colored woman and asking: “Well, Miranda, where are you going?” 
“T’se goin’ nowhere, Mr. Washington,” was the reply; “I’se been 
where I’se goin’.” 

The very reverse is true of the age in which we live. That cer- 
tainly has not “been where it’s goin’.” 

Indeed, its chief quality is to be always going somewhere else— 
somewhere further ahead. It is a restless, purposeful, dynamic age. 
It is ceaselessly exploring, challenging, discovering, conquering, devel- 
oping. 

At no period in history have changes been so rapid, so decisive, and 
so far-reaching, of such vital effect upon the ways of living, the man- 
ners and concepts of the people, as they have in the last fifty years, 
and more particularly in the last twenty-five in this country. 

One of the most characteristic changes, and one of the most far- 
reaching in its effects upon the race, is the increased amount of leis- 
ure which, of late years, has come into the life of a large portion of our 
population, especially that of the working men. The significance of 
that development is accentuated by the abolishment of the saloon. 

I need not point out to a body of educators the very great impor- 
tance of the use which we make of our leisure hours. Dean Inge, the 
famous “gloomy dean” of England, did not exaggerate when he said 
recently: “The right use of leisure is, no doubt, a harder problem than 
the right use of our working hours. The soul is dyed the color of its 


‘An address given at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
November 2, 1928. 
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leisure thoughts. ‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he’” Apart 
from those lessons which we learn from our daily experience in the 
routine affairs of our existence and in our regular occupations, it is 
not too much to say that our individual development, the very con- 
tents of our lives, are largely influenced, if not determined, by the 
uses to which we devote that part of our time which is not absorbed 
by the demands of what government statistics term “gainful occupa- 
tions.” 

As a matter of fact, I know no occupations more “gainful” in the 
truest sense of the word than those having no relation to mere mone- 
tary returns. To quote Dean Inge once more: “Every impersonal 
interest has a universal quality about it. It makes life as a whole 
worth more to us, and opens avenues which enlarge our minds.” 

Being given reasonably good health—and the use of our leisure 
hours has much to do, of course, with the making or marring of our 
health—I doubt whether the world has ever known a time when such 
bountiful opportunities were available as there are now for making 
the life of the average man in the leading countries full and rich and 
interesting and stimulating, more especially in our own country. 

I have been quoted in the press as saying recently that my “recipe 
for keeping young is overwork.” That is not quite what I meant to 
express in the casual interview from which that sentence was culled. 
What I intended to advise is: Intensity of work, multiplicity of inter- 
ests, diversity of occupations. It is astonishing how much we can 
crowd into the waking hours of our day, without fatigue and over- 
strain, if we but vary our activities. 

The one thing to avoid is to make machines of ourselves, to permit 
ourselves to sink into a state of sluggish, incurious, unimpressionable 
routine. The one thing that causes deadening fatigue is to use con- 
tinuously one set of the “muscles” of our brain, and to use not at all, 
or altogether too little, the “muscles” of our soul. The thing to strive 
for is to keep keen our zest, broad our interests, warm our sympa- 
thies, responsive our sentiments for life and humankind. 

Of course, there must be one chief occupation which commands our 
primary activity and principal energy. To scatter oneself over too 
many things, without concentrating preéminently on one or two, is 
to be a dilettante in everything one does and proficient and effective in 
nothing. But, nevertheless, the old Latin saying uttered two thou- 
sand years ago, “Nihil humani a me alienum puto” (“Nothing human 
is foreign to me” )—which means, “Don’t narrow your field of thought, 
feeling, and action; meet all sorts and conditions of people; touch life 
in many aspects”—is still a maxim of both truth and practical wisdom. 
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It is open to every one, however humble his circumstances, to enrich 
his life by partaking of its inner contents, by grasping, even though 
it be merely vicariously, its thrill, romance, and adventure. 

To be sophisticated is not to be superior. To be blasé, or cynical, 
is not to bea philosopher. To be level-headed, even hard-headed, does 
not mean being “hard-boiled.” To be a “snob” vis-a-vis of life indi- 
cates, like being a social snob, lack of right feeling, of robustness, 
self-assurance, poise. To put all the eggs of your aims, interests, and 
occupations in one basket is not to be a good manager. To see life 
merely photographically is not to see it right, or see it whole, because 
it does contain certain essential “imponderables” which no lens, other 
than that of our inner sight and understanding, can reproduce. 

It has been said that variety is “the spice of life.” But it is much 
more than that. It is one of the very essentials of a correct diet of 
living, just as variety of food is an essential of a correct diet of nour- 
ishment. 

As the soil of agricultural land requires rotation of crops in order 
to produce the best results, so does the soil of our inner being require 
variety of treatment in order to remain elastic and fertile and to 
enable us to produce the best we are capable of. 

One of the elements out of many which are available for that fer- 
tilization of our lives—and by no means the least of them—is art. 
Walter Pater, in his great book, ‘““‘The Renaissance,” says: “We have 
an interval, and then our place knows us no more. . . . Our one 
chance lies in expanding that interval, in getting as many pulsations 
as possible into the given time.” He urges an activity which “does 
yield you this fruit of a quickened, multiplied, consciousness,” and he 
puts foremost among the means conducive toward that end the under- 
standing and cultivation of beauty and art. 

Whether or not we share this viewpoint and appraisal, it does not 
seem an exaggeration to say that no life is quite complete, however 
worthy, useful, and successful it may be, which does not include a 
responsiveness to the call of beauty and art, which has not known the 
thrill and inspiration and enrichment that comes from these things. 

It is on the subject of art, and its present status and prospect in 
America, that I have been asked to make a few observations. 


I was asked the other day whether the initials of my name, “O. H,” 
stand for “Opera House.” Now, I can hardly give my parents credit 
for having foreseen sixty years ago that at some time in my existence 
I was going to be the president of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
of New York. But I do give them credit, and I do give them thanks, 
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for having taught me from my earliest youth to cultivate and love 
and revere art, for having enjoined upon me never to let it go out of 
my life, wherever I might be and whatever my career. I owe them © 
a great gift. It is one of the most precious legacies that can be given 
to any one on his way through life. 

It is no copybook maxim, but sober truth, to say that to have appre- 
ciation of and understanding for art is to have one of the most gen- 
uine and remunerative forms of wealth which it is given to mortal 
man to possess. I measure my words when I say that not the most 
profitable transaction of my business career has brought me results 
comparable in value and in lasting yield to those which I derived 
from the “investment” of hearing, in my early youth, let us say, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, or seeing Botticelli’s Primavera, or 
reading the classics of various nations. Moreover, the dividends 
which we receive from “investing” in the appreciation of beauty and 
the cultivation of art are wholly tax-exempt. No surtaxes can dimin- 
ish them; no Bolshevik can take them away from us. 

Wealth is only in part—and in minor part—a matter of dollars and 
cents. The occupant of a gallery seat who has paid twenty-five cents 
for admission to a concert will be far richer that evening, if he has 
brought with him love and enthusiasm for art, than the man or woman 
in a box of the “diamond horseshoe” of the Metropolitan Opera, if, 
blasé, unresponsive, and unmoved, these sit in yawning semisomno- 
lence. 

The poor man in a crowded tenement who feels moved and stirred 
in reading a fine book will be far richer at the time than the man or 
woman idling in dullness in a gorgeous library surrounded by splen- 
didly bound volumes the inside of which he has never seen. If the 
poor man goes to one of the public parks with his eyes and soul open 
to the beauties of nature, he will be far richer than the man or woman 
rushing in a luxurious Rolls-Royce through the glories of Italy, the 
man thinking, maybe, of the prices on the Stock Exchange, and the 
woman of the problem of her new dresses or of her next party. 


And as to individuals, so to communities and countries, the cultiva- 
tion and appreciation of art are an investment of most genuine value— 
indeed, an investment which to cities and nations, apart from its spir- 
itual return, from its value as a civic asset, yields large dividends even 
of a material kind—dividends in dollars and cents. 

The effects of the cultivation, generation after generation, of the 
artistic taste of the French people have long been and are today bring- 
ing from all the world, and particularly from America, a great many 
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millions of dollars into the coffers of that nation year after year. The 
beautiful things created in the cities and along the countryside of Italy 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries are today, sev- 
eral hundred years after they were wrought, a powerful factor in 
drawing travelers and money to that country. They are today a 
most important element in aiding to meet the international balance of 
trade of Italy. 

Art pays; beauty is “the best policy.” 


Art is a veritable fountain of youth. The ancients had a saying: 
“Those whom the gods love die young.” I would interpret that say- 
ing to mean, not that those favored by the gods die young in years, 
but that by the grace of the gods they remain young to their dying 
day, however long that be deferred. 

Indeed, I venture to question whether there is any tonic as stimu- 
lating, any gland-transplantation as rejuvenating, as is the quicken- 
ing of the blood, the stirring up of the inner, deeper self, which the 
powerful medicine of art can bring about. Those who love art and 
are truly susceptible to its spell do die young in the sense that they 
remain young to their dying day. 

We all, rich and poor alike, need to be taken out of the routine and 
grind of our daily lives once in a while. We all are the better for 
psychic change from time to time, just as we are the better for phys- 
ical change of air and surroundings. We must exercise our psychic 
muscles just as we exercise our physical ones. We must give our souls 
an airing from time to time. 

A sluggish soul needs stimulation just as much as a sluggish liver. 


We must have outlets for our emotions. Qualities and impulses 
of the right kind, when given due scope, enhance the zest and happi- 
ness of our lives. When thwarted, starved, or denied expression, they 
are apt to turn to poison within us. 

The lives of the vast majority of the people are cast upon a back- 
ground of sameness and routine. Perhaps that may be unavoidable. 
The world’s daily work has to be done. But all the more reason and 
need for opening up, for making readily and widely accessible, and 
for cultivating those pastures where beauty and inspiration and emo- 
tional satisfactions may be gathered by all. 

Some of the unrest, the unruliness—the transgressions even—of 
the day, some of the seeking after sensations, some of the manifesta- 
tions of extreme and subversive tendencies, arise in no small part, I 
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believe, from an impulse of reaction against the humdrumness and 
lack of inspirational opportunity of everyday existence. Much can 
be done by art to give satisfaction to that natural and legitimate im- 
pulse and to lead it into fruitful channels, instead of letting it run a 
misguided or even destructive course. In that sense it may truly be 
said that art contains the ingredients for one of the best antidotes 
against Bolshevism and similar pernicious excrescences. 

Planting the seed of esthetic and cultural appreciation and interest 
widely among the people serves to make the soil less propitious for 
the growth of obnoxious weeds. One of the best preventives against 
crime is to encourage and foster in the young—and in the grown-ups, 
too, for that matter—interest in and understanding for that which 
is beautiful and inspiring and which will bring into their leisure hours 
influences and occupations tending to counteract the lure of the mere- 
tricious and to breed aversion and contempt for that which is vulgar, 
cheap, brutal, and degrading. 


European governments and municipalities have long since recog- 
nized the aspect of public usefulness and social value inherent in art, 
and have given expression to this recognition by subsidizing theaters 
and operas and other art institutions. In our country this task, to 
the largest extent, is left to private initiative, to the generosity and 
public spirit—or, if you will, the enlightened selfishness—of those who 
can afford to give. It is a duty and a privilege, and ought to be a 
pleasure, to fulfill it. It is a vast opportunity to serve the social weal 
and aid cultural advancement. 

It seems to me that every man who has attained material success 
should look upon himself as an investment, so to speak, which the 
community has made. In return for the opportunities given to him 
and for the financial rewards which they have brought, it is “up to 
him” to yield dividends in service and in other things of value to the 
community. In proportion to whether in this sense he turns out a 
good or a bad investment, he merits the approbation or the censure 
of his fellow citizens. A portion of these dividends may well be paid, 
I believe, in fostering art. I am not vouchsafed revelation from on 
high, but I believe I may safely commit myself to the statement that 
support of art is pleasing to St. Peter and will ease the task of rich 
men to get by him. 


Art is democracy in its very essence—not the counterfeit which, 
misunderstanding or misinterpreting the purpose and meaning of the 
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democratic conception, seeks or tends to establish a common level of 
mediocrity, and ultimately becomes the negation of liberty, but the 
true democracy which, guided by the star of the ideal, yet keeping its 
feet firmly on the earth and wisely conscious of the disparities in- 
herent in human nature, strives to lead us all onward and upward to 
an ever-higher plane. 

In a world too prone, perhaps, to accentuate the things which divide 
us, art is one of those fundamental elements which unite us and make 
us kin in a common understanding, in common feelings and common 
reactions. 

Art is true equality of opportunity. It knows nothing of caste, 
class, or race. It may bestow its choicest gifts upon utter poverty; 
it may deny them entirely to the greatest wealth. 

Art is not the plaything of opulence. Neither does any odor of the 
effeminate attach to it. Nor is it “highbrow stuff.” It is robust, 
red-blooded, deep-rooted, and universal. It does not weaken a man’s 
fiber, but, on the contrary, makes it more elastic, more capable to 
withstand the strain and wear and tear of the fray. Its cultivation 
is in no way incompatible with the pursuit of the sterner virtues, nor 
does it diminish in any way one’s capacity and chance to attain mate- 
rial, or any other, success in the battle of life. The history of the 
world from ancient days to this is replete with examples that might 
be cited in proof of this assertion. As a single contemporary instance, 
let me quote the case of Mussolini, the very reverse, certainly, of a 
mollycoddle, whose favorite recreation is to play the violin, or to sit 
alone, or with a very few friends, while some one plays for him the 
sonatas of Beethoven or other classical music. 


Art means far more to the people than is generally realized by thoge 
who are but superficially acquainted with the lives and sentiments of 
the broad masses. Such observations as I have had opportunity to 
make—and these opportunities have been frequent and varied—have 
convinced me that there are many millions of the plain people whose 
souls are hungry, whose ears are open to the call of Art, whose eyes 
light up at her approach, whose voices welcome her with enthusiastic 
gladness. 

All too often we see purveyors of theatrical wares (and not only 
such) guided by the thought that they must play down to an assumed 
level of public shallowness and unresponsiveness and “tired-business- 
man” standards. They are mistaken. (Incidentally, I wonder why 
we always speak of the tired man. Woman’s work is just as wear- 
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ing, if not more so; women have just as much right and occasion to 
be fatigued after the heat and burden of the day as men—only they 
carry their tiredness off better and make less fuss about it.) 

To meet the thoughts, feelings, and aspirations of the rank and file 
of the people does not mean descending to a low level or pandering 
to unworthy standards. Fundamentally, the people’s bent and mood, 
their propensities of mind and soul, spring from contact with, and 
take their resonance from, the actualities of life. And he who looks 
upon life with a jaundiced eye, who fails to appreciate and to respond 
to its romance, its adventure, its color, its interest and vividness, its 
pathos, its humor and heroism, its magnificent sweep toward a con- 
summation unrevealed—such an one simply writes himself down as 
being deficient in judgment, perception, feeling, and vision—as being 
affected with dyspepsia of the soul. 

I believe, in a broad sense, it is a fact that you can trust the people 
even in art. 

That does not mean that every “horny-handed son of toil” is quali- 
fied to become an art connoisseur. It does not mean that the people, 
by and large, whatever their station, are born with good taste. On 
the contrary, the vast majority, whether of rich or poor parentage, 
are “born” with, to say the least, indifferent taste, with a natural 
tendency to respond to the garish, vivid, and obvious, rather than to 
the mellow, restrained, and esthetic. 

It does mean that the masses of the American people are suscepti- 
ble to the message of true art, that they are responsive to education 
and example, that they welcome and gladly follow leadership on the 
road to knowledge and discernment, that they are eager to learn and 
quick to perceive, and that, once they have become imbued with cor- 
rect standards of appreciation, they may generally be trusted to re- 
tain and apply them. 


In the course of an extensive journey through the country about a 
year ago, which brought me into contact with all kinds and conditions 
of people, one of the things which struck me was the unmistakable 
evidence that a spiritual stirring and moving is going on in the land— 
a searching for the attainment of a fuller and richer and more com- 
prehensive life. 

I saw many evidences of prosperity. But that very prosperity 
seemed to beget the query: “Is that all? A little more money to spend 
and to lay by, a few more things—justly desirable things—brought 
within our reach, a few more diversions, a few more luxuries—is that 
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all that prosperity means? Is that all the reward that we get from 
this much-vaunted state of prosperity? There must be something 
else. There must be something which will supplement these things 
and give us those satisfactions which intuitively we feel we need to 
make the contents of our lives larger and more satisfying. What is 
it? Where is it? How can we find it?” 

Of course, that something does exist; of course, it can be found. 
But it cannot be manufactured, distributed, transported, sold, or boot- 
legged. You have got to find it within yourself. It is spiritual “home 
brew.” 


We in America are accustomed to be considered generally, and to 
think of ourselves, as essentially matter of fact; but in truth we have 
a very large admixture in our make-up of sentiment and romanticism. 
We are rather shamefaced about it; we are rather seeking to hide it; 
we are rather trying to appear “hard-boiled.” But it crops out ever 
so often—sometimes in queer forms and in unexpected places. We, 
the American people in general, are a good deal more susceptible and 
responsive to the call of what is high and handsome than we'know or 
admit ourselves, and much more so than we are inclined to give one 
another credit for. 

Indeed, I think the American people have one spiritual quality to a 
greater degree than any other people, and that is idealism. It seems 
to me perhaps the most characteristically and typically American at- 
tribute. 

It appears to have nothing to do with race, because we find it just as 
strong in the children of the immigrant as in those of old native stock. 
It seems to be rather the result of the action of those mysterious influ- 
ences which make an American, of whatever racial origin, different 
from a European, or a South American, or an Australian. 

Perhaps it arises from the very fact that we do not have here that 
historically romantic background, the product of many centuries, 
which exists in European countries. It may be because of the very 
lack of that background and all the subtle influences that issue from 
it, because of the paucity of nourishment which modern life offers to 
the soul, because of the bareness and unveiledness of its psychic sur- 
roundings—it may be from these very deficiencies that we have devel- 
oped to so marked a degree the state of mind and feeling which, for 
want of a better term, we call “idealism.” 

In some ways it is crude as yet; some of its manifestations are 
trivial, awkward, or tawdry; sometimes they are a little ludicrous, 
sometimes a little pathetic. But many of those manifestations are 
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admirable, some of them are splendid, and, whatever the mode of 
expression, the thing itself is very deep and fine, very genuine and 
full of promise. 


I believe it to be a fact that no great and lasting success, no worth- 
while success, can be attained in this country unless there is in the 
man seeking and attaining that success, somewhere, somehow, in 
some nook and corner of his being, perhaps quite unknown to him- 
self, that quality of idealism. That is so even in business. 

I remember an occasion when I took a distinguished European to 
see my great friend, that eminent railroad man and captain of busi- 
ness, the late Edward Henry Harriman, than whom no man was sup- 
posed—quite wrongly supposed—to be made of harder stuff. My 
friend talked to Mr. Harriman for half an hour, and, as we left, and 
after the door had shut upon us, he turned to me and said: “Why, that 
hard-boiled Harrimann of yours is a great poet—only he rhymes in 
rails.” 

From that innate idealism, from that groping after higher things, 
from that stirring which is going on throughout the land, I look for 
great achievements and, among other results, for the creation of a 
great impulse toward art. 

I say this in spite of sundry proclivities, developments, and goings- 
on which have caused much headshaking of late and which may be 
summed up in the general term, though meaning different things to 
different people, “the revolt of youth.” Weare in a period of transi- 
tion. Certain phenomena of the times which at first blush seem to 
bear a disturbing or even ill-boding aspect I would diagnose as the 
kind of concomitants which in one shape or another have always been 
characteristic of such periods, but which are by no means indicative 
of their lasting results. I look upon them as symptoms, rather, of a 
distinct and hopeful forward movement, groping for and seeking its 
due form and expression, and ultimately destined, I feel convinced, to 
find them. 

This is no Pollyanna philosophy. Call it “optimism” if you will, 
but permit me to claim that it is the optimism which represents expe- 
riences culled from the not wholly unsuccessful career of a practical 
man of affairs. 


The upward struggle of democracy aims at the spiritual no less than 
at the material. The sap is running strong in the tree of American 
art and culture. 
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The scoffer at art is gone out of fashion. He who would indulge 
in jeers and gibes at serious art movements, who would disparage 
and slight, let alone hinder or oppose, art, finds listeners or followers 
in America no longer. 

When I first began, some twenty-five years ago, to occupy myself— 
in my leisure hours, be it said—with endeavors to be of some little 
service to the cause of art in America, some of my friends of the older 
generation of husiness men warned me to desist. They foretold that 
I was bound to jeopardize my career, and that I would not be taken 
seriously in business if I “fooled around” with art matters. They 
shook their heads regretfully: “Too bad! A promising young man 
going wrong!” 

That spirit is gone. I do not mean to say that the business com- 
munity is doing, as yet, its full share by art, as I conceive the matter, 
and adequately recognizes the value of art as an educational, cultural, 
and social force. As compared with the admirable liberality of our 
successful men in supporting other altruistic activities and endeavors, 
art is still being treated in a stepmotherly way. 

But, still, a very significant change has taken place, and there are 
distinct indications that the leaven is working in the minds and 
hearts and pocketbooks of business men. 

Art has overrun and captured the trenches which were held against 
her by incomprehension, indifference, and prejudice, and, passing be- 
yond, has firmly established herself in an unassailable position. 


In this vast country, with its unprecedented mixture of races, all 
thrown into the melting pot of American traditions, climate, sur- 
roundings, and life—underneath what the surface shows of newness, 
of strident jangle, of jazziness and Mainstreetness, there lies all the 
raw material of great cultural and artistic achievement. Every kind 
of talent is latent here. All that we have to do to bring it to fruition 
is to call to it, to look for it, and to see that it gets an adequate chance. 

Young America is bringing forth every year a surprising number 
of artistically gifted people, especially the female portion of young 
America. Why it should be especially the female portion of young 
America is an interesting study. I have my answer, but I shall not 
give it today. 

These young artistically gifted people of America are loyal and 
devoted to their caliing. They are serious in the service of art; they 
are eager in their striving; they are finely ambitious in their aspira- 
tions; they are willing to undergo the discipline of hard work and 
self-denial. Their promise is great. 
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But of that young talent, far too much, alas, goes to waste for lack 
of guidance and opportunity. 

Who can estimate how many young talents there may be who knock 
in vain at the door of opportunity, how many who pass through the 
all too common tragedy of qualities, impulses, and aspirations 
thwarted, starved, or denied, and turned to gall and wormwood within 
them? 

What is the remedy? There are numerous cures that can be pre- 
scribed, but the principal and simplest prescription seems to me to 
be this: Let the country at large emancipate itself from Broadway. 
Don’t be satisfied to be the “hinterland” of New York. Cultivate 
your own fields, plow your own furrow, bring forth your own crops. 
Let colleges and universities take the lead. Let cities other than the 
greatest centers of population be spurred on more and more to culti- 
vate music, the drama, picture exhibitions, and so forth. I venture 
to think the result would prove a national cultural achievement of 
the utmost value. 

New York is a magnificent city. I am proud to be one of its citi- 
zens. But it is essentially a market place. The goods of the world, 
whether material or spiritual, are brought to that immense market 
place, the vastest in all the world. There they are appraised and 
find takers. But a market place is not the most appropriate spot for 
creative activity. The two things do not naturally go together. Take 
Rome in the time of the Renaissance. It was not Rome that created 
the greatest artists. Most of them were created in the lesser cities. 
Then they were discovered by Rome and brought to Rome. Or take 
Germany in the eighteenth century. It was not Berlin, but smaller 
places, like Weimar, where the cultural and spiritual life of the period 
flowered most exquisitely. Similar cases could be cited in other coun- 
tries. 

And thus I would venture to say to the cities and towns west, south, 
and north of New York: “Go to it. Form your own art centers, as 
some of you are doing already with excellent effect. Discover, and 
give opportunity to your own talent, and mobilize and marshal senti- 
ments, aspirations, and interests of an artistic nature which are latent 
among the people throughout the country. You are less rushed and 
driven and crowded and preoccupied and spent than we New Yorkers 
are. You have more repose for thinking and feeling and concen- 
trating. Go ahead, and claim and take your rightful place in the 
art life of America!” 
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When the right to vote was first given to the broad masses of the 
people in England, a great aristocrat said: ““Now we must educate our 
masters.” He was right. He enunciated a theory which many years 
earlier had been adopted as basic in the conception of democracy in 
America. 

But education that concerns itself merely with the intellect is a lop- 
sided thing. To be complete, to fulfill its true purpose, it must not 
only aim likewise at developing and strengthening character, at stim- 
ulating and directing individuality; it must also foster and refine 
taste, it must take cognizance of that supremely important sphere, 
the emotions, and seek to minister to that subtle, indefinable, and 
multipotent thing which we call the “soul.” That “must” has a par- 
ticularly compelling significance in our country, with its stupendous 
material opportunities, and because of them. 

A distinguished writer has said: 

“There is only one thing that can be taught. By wise teachers, by 
love, by example, by privation, by sorrow, by life, we can be taught to 
learn. Beyond that, although everything may be learned, hardly 
anything can be taught.” 

But to be “taught to learn” requires leadership. 

The scope for leadership which lies before our universities and col- 
leges in the field of art and esthetics is great indeed. Its potential 
fruitfulness can hardly be overestimated. The value and diversity 
of the influence which is open to those seats of learning to exercise in 
the fulfillment of that mission warrant the most earnest consideration 
and the most active zeal on the part of those with whom rests the 
function to impel and guide that force. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to observe that that leadership is being 
asserted more and more definitely and purposefully on the part of 
American universities and colleges. The enhanced standing and con- 
sideration accorded more and more of recent years to matters of art 
in our higher seats of learning are signs of a highly significant devel- 
opment, which is resulting in noteworthy nation-wide effects and calls 
for grateful acknowledgment. 


There is no people anywhere more malleable than this new race of 
ours, the composite and resultant of strains so multifarious, out of 
which the influence of soil, climate, environment, or whatever other 
be the powerful elements at work, have produced and constantly do 
produce a distinctively American type, distinctive physically, men- 
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tally, and psychically. There is no people more willing to rally around 


leaders, more responsive to a worthy call, and more deserving to be 
finely led. 


America in the last century had the formidable task of conquering 
a continent—physically, industrially, economically; and it was neces- 
sary that the intensest energies and activities of its people should be 
devoted to that stern and exacting task of material effort. That task 
has been accomplished. America stands today, and promises to stand 
for many a day, the most prosperous and, economically and indus- 
trially, the most puissant nation in the world. We can afford and 
ought to occupy ourselves increasingly with art, science, culture, and 
other things of the spirit. And there is every evidence, in my opinion, 
that this evolution is, in fact, taking place. 


The book of American Art is young. But few of its pages have 
been written. I am confident that it is destined to be a great and 
resplendent book, worthy of a great and high-souled people. 

I don’t mean to indulge in a “highfalutin” peroration; but, look- 
ing broadly and soberly at the stupendous achievement, potentiality, 
and promise which are America’s, I believe that what I am about to 
say, in concluding this address, is no more than the setting forth of 
a plain, though inspiring, statement of facts. 

A great spiritual task calls and beckons to be done by the American 
nation. Its accomplishment will enhance the fullness and richness of 
our lives and of the lives of those to come after us. Let us realize the 
greatness and worth of that task and apply ourselves to it in common 
with firmness of faith and purpose. 

And, while following that pursuit, let us, at the same time, take 
care to guard the physical vigor and stamina of the race. Let us 
strive to preserve the inventive and organizing genius, the imagina- 
tive enterprise, the strenuous effort and ambition, and the open door 
to opportunity which are of the essence of our material progress and 
prosperity. Let us ever defend and jealously maintain our tradi- 
tions and institutions in just pride and love of country. Let us recog- 
nize, and seek to live up to, those duties and responsibilities toward 
humanity which are particularly incumbent upon the strong and suc- 
cessful, whether nations or individuals. 

Let us heed and do these things, and then, ladies and gentlemen, 
the road lies before us, broad and straight, leading, under Providence, 
to heights as lofty as ever attained by any people anywhere in all 
past time. 














EDUCATIONAL THEMES IN THE WRITINGS OF 
FRANCIS HOPKINSON! 


CHARLES F. ARROWOOD 
University of Texas 


Two main influences contributed to shape the interest of Francis 
Hopkinson in education. He was, from the age of fourteen, closely 
associated with the institution which became in his lifetime the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and as a member and officer of the American 
Philosophical Society and a friend of Franklin, Jefferson, Ritten- 
house, and Rush, he was one of a group of men with whom education 
was a topic of absorbing interest. 

When the Academy of Philadelphia was opened in 1751, Francis 
Hopkinson was the first to be enrolled as a student; and when, in 1757, 
the College of Philadelphia granted its first degrees, he received the 
first diploma for a degree earned in course. This interesting relation 
was recognized by the trustees of the college in a resolution passed 
on May 20, 1766.2, The university conferred the degree of doctor of laws 
upon him in 1790. Throughout his life Hopkinson figured promi- 
nently in the exercises of the institution, contributing poems and ora- 
tions for its public occasions and appearing on its programs as actor, 
musician, and orator. While in his earlier writings the influence of 
the college is dominant, the direction of his thinking on educational 
themes in his later years shows very clearly the effect of his contact 





*For an interesting and scholarly account of the career of Francis Hopkinson 
the reader is invited to turn to The Life and Works of Francis Hopkinson, by 
George Everett Hastings, published at Chicago in 1927. This book, in addition 
to an exhaustive treatment of the subject, contains a complete bibliography of the 
extensive literature relating to Hopkinson. The writer of this paper acknowl- 
edges with pleasure his indebtedness to Professor Hastings, who suggested that 
the writings of Hopkinson might be read with profit by the student of the history 
of American Education, whose book has been invaluable in the pursuit of the topic, 
and who generously criticized the article. Hopkinson was born in Philadelphia 
on September 21, 1737, and died there on May 9, 1791. He was an exceptionally 
gifted and versatile man, being poet, composer, inventor, jurist, member of the 
Continental Congress, judge of admiralty for the state of Pennsylvania, and judge 
of the United States Court for Pennsylvania. He was intimately associated with 
the illustrious group that made up the leadership of the American Philosophical 
Society from 1775 to 1791. The Miscellaneous Essays and Occasional Writings 
of Francis Hopkinson, Esq., published in Philadelphia in 1792, contains a sub- 
stantial collection of his prose and poetry. 

*G. E. Hastings, The Life and Works of Francis Hopkinson, pp. 48, 44. All 
quotations from this work are by the kind permission of the publisher, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
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with the political and utilitarian motives so prominent in the writings 
of Jefferson, Dupont de Nemours, Franklin, Rush, and other members 
of the American Philosophical Society. 


CHANGES OCCURRING, 1740-1790, IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


This shift of interest reflects in slight measure a profound change 
which was effected in the character of American Education during 
Hopkinson’s lifetime. At the beginning of his life the supremacy of 
the Latin school and of the classics in secondary and higher education 
had not been seriously challenged, and the training of theologians 
remained a principal interest of American colleges. The English, or 
mathematical, school was an important institution ;3 but it lacked the 
prestige of its contemporary, the Latin school, or of the academy, 
which dominated the field of secondary education from the passing of 
the Latin school until the rise of the modern high school. When Hop- 
kinson died, the academy was firmly established, influential voices 
had been raised against the domination of higher education by Greek 
and Latin, plans for systems of schools were taking shape, and Jeffer- 
son was nursing the “bantling’” which was to become the University 
of Virginia and to establish new standards and methods in American 
Education. 

Members of the American Philosophical Society played an important 
part in this change. The Academy of Philadelphia may not have been 
the first academy in America, but it was not until years after its 
founding that any other academy arose which enjoyed a prestige at 
all comparable to that which the wisdom and standing of Franklin and 
others of its founders had conferred upon it. These men revered sci- 
ence, and the interests of humanity were compelling motives to them. 
Like the French liberals, to whom they owed a great deal and with 
whom their opponents liked to link them, they relied upon education 
as a means of social progress. They desired to democratize education 
by extending its benefits to larger groups and by broadening the range 
of its subject matter. The society promoted discussion of education 
by offering a prize “for the best system of liberal education and liter- 
ary instruction, adapted to the genius of the government of the United 
States, comprehending also a plan for instituting and conducting pub- 
lic schools in this country on principles of comprehensive utility.’’ 





*Seybolt, R. F., Source Studies in American Colonial Education: The Evening 
School. 

‘Hansen, A. O., Liberalism and Education in the United States in the Eight- 
eenth Century, p. 110. This book contains a splendid account of the services to 
education of the interesting group with which Hopkinson was associated. 
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THE RANGE OF HOPKINSON’S EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Hopkinson’s writings touch upon but few of the topics mentioned 
here. He never discusses schemes for primary education. There is 
no indication that schemes for systems of public education engaged 
his attention. He attacked the existing curriculum, but he drew up 
no such plans of studies as are found in the writings of Jefferson 
and Franklin. His principal themes of an educational sort are the 
classical curriculum of the colleges of his day and the pedantry bound 
up with it. In one of his earlier poems, Science,5 he praises the study 
of the ancient authors, but that study is the subject of unsparing ridi- 
cule in his later years. His attacks upon the methods and the course 
of study of the colleges, a delicious bit of foolery—An Improved Plan 
of Education; A New Game with Cards for the Improvement of Or- 
thography; An Ode, Designed for a Public Commencement in the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia; Errata, or the Art of Printing Incorrectly: 
Plainly Set Forth by a Variety of Examples Taken from a Latin Gram- 
mar, Lately Printed by Andrew Steuart, for the Use of the College and 
Academy of This City;* and the poem, Science, make up the writings 
of Hopkinson of professional interest to the student of education. 

Science, a Poem, was brought out in 1762, and appears to have at- 
tracted considerable favorable notice; for Andrew Steuart, a printer 
of Philadelphia, found it worth his while to bring out a pirated edi- 
tion. Provoked by the pirating of his work, Hopkinson found oppor- 
tunity to strike back at the printer when, a few months later, Steuart 
brought out A Short Introduction to Grammar. The next year Hop- 
kinson published the Errata, or the Art of Printing Incorrectly, in, 
which he employed against his opponent the mock-serious humor 
which made him one of the effective of the pamphleteers of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. His work purports to be a key to the Grammar, 
which, since it contains one hundred and fifty-one capital blunders in 
one hundred and thirty-seven pages, cannot properly be said to be a 
grammar at all without the Errata in which these mistakes are cor- 
rected. Hopkinson’s lash cut to the quick. The professors of the col- 
lege, imagining themselves attacked, were deeply offended. Hopkin- 
son and Duché declined to have anything to do with the commence- 
ment of 1763, although the former wrote An Ode, which, as Professor 
Hastings points out, was “appropriate for no other commencement 
but that of 1763;’" and, finally, Steuart received no more print work 





*Miscellaneous Essays and Occasional Writings of Francis Hopkinson, Esq, 
Vol. II, Part II, pp. 92-101. 


*Steuart’s Grammar was published at Philadelphia in 1762. 
"See Hastings, op. cit., for an account of the affair, pp. 85-90. 
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from the faculty. The breach between the college and its eldest son 
was healed, but Science contains the last complimentary reference to 
classical faculties to be found in the writings of Hopkinson. 


PRAISE OF A LIBERAL CURRICULUM 


Science praises learning and describes in considerable detail the 
course of study of the liberal education of the period. The poem 
begins with a conventional invocation of the muse and announces its 
theme in the second stanza: 


Fair science soft’ning with reforming hand, 
The native rudeness of a barb’rous land. 


The apostrophe to science leads naturally to praise of the College of 
Philadelphia, to the officers of which the poem is inscribed, and which 
had received in the dedication the following notice: “I do not flatter 
myself that your institution will hereby gain additional lustre, but I 
would take this opportunity of publically acknowledging my affection 
and gratitude to that seat of science.” The reference to the college 
in the poem is most complimentary. 


In yonder dome—it boasts no pompous name, 
Yet not the less shall fill the page of fame, 
Bright science dwells—how honored the retreat, 
Where science deigns to fix her fav’rite seat. 
High from the throne she beams celestial day; 
And distant lands confess the enliv’ning ray: 
The Graces ever in her presence stand 

And virtue blooms beneath her nursing hand. 


There first her youthful vot’ry learns to please 
By just expression and becoming ease— 
Delightful task, with early care to teach 

The lisping tongue propriety of speech. 

Setting out from a description of the student of oratory, the poem 
mentions in turn the subjects of study in the College of Philadelphia. 
The curriculum included oratory, the classics, “nature’s vast volume,” 
and philosophy. This account of the course of study is of particular 
interest because the College of Philadelphia was in many respects an 
innovator among American colleges. Franklin’s pamphlet, Propo- 





®See Hastings, op. cit., pp. 45-49; Dexter, History of Education in the United 
States, pp. 250, 251; Hansen, op. cit., section on The American Philosophical Soci- 
ety. William Smith, first Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, published 
a plan of a Utopian education, The College of Mirania, 1753, which contained 
the germ of a reformed education. See Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture, pp. 393, 394. 
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sals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, asserts: 
“The time spent in that study (Latin and Greek) might be much bet- 
ter employed in the education for such a country as ours.” It is not 
surprising that the academy when organized had provision for Eng- 
lish and mathematical schools on a parity with the Latin school. The 
inertia which makes curriculum revision so difficult a process accounts 
for the neglect of these new schools; yet from the first oratory was 
stressed, and politics received a larger share of attention than was 
usual in the colleges of the day. 


A CHANGING ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CLASSICS 


The classics were, however, not neglected. Hopkinson’s formal 
poems teem with classical allusions, and Science gives no hint of the 
discontent with the classics and with methods of teaching so apparent 
in his later writings. He has there, indeed, nothing but praise for 
classical learning. 


But now glad science in his riper age 

Unfolds the treasures of the classic page: 

Sweet Heliconian draughts enrich the soul; 

From the pure stream he drinks without controul. 
Virgil for him awakes the tuneful lyre, 

And lavish Pindar pours forth all his fire. 

Pious 4/neas, who attends thy woe, 

But deeply feels the sympathetic glow! 

Thro’ every page engaging virtues shine, 

And frequent precepts grace each moral line: 
Whilst Horace leads the lyric muse along 

With careless ease attunes the pleasing song; 
Th’ unlabor’d thought harmoniously exprest, 
Gives gayer transports to the youthful breast: 
Homer more boldly strikes the epic string; 

Swift are we borne upon his rapid wing, 

Where bleeding heroes stain th’ ensanguin’d ground, 
And angry gods are heard in thunder round. 


Within a quarter of a century of the writing of the above lines 
Hopkinson’s opinion of the value of the classics as teachers of youth 
underwent radical revision. He writes in his oration On a Learned 
Education:® “In the mean time the assiduous youth reads Ovid’s Met- 
amorphosis, for the improvement of his morals; and learns from 
Horace, to be chaste and temperate. That time which might usefully 
be employed in studying the histories of those nations with whom we 





*For the commencement of the University of Pennsylvania of 1786. Miscella- 
neous Essays, Vol. II, pp. 1-12. 
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are, or may be connected, is consumed in reading the delectable and 
lamentable story of A/neas and queen Dido. The one, a hero of so 
insignificant a cast, that all the laudable ingredients of his character 
may be comprised in the words Pious A’neas; and the other, to speak 
delicately, not the most shining example of female virtue and moder- 
ation.” 

FAVOR FOR SCIENCE AND LIBERAL CULTURE 


Science plays no favorites. The poem praises natural science, 
“ethic learning,” which includes all of philosophy, and theology with 
admirable impartiality. A passage preserves the spirit and signifi- 
cance of the charge delivered by the provost to the first candidates for 
degrees in the College of Philadelphia: 


Go forth our sons, our first, our early pride, 
Thro’ life’s dark maze be virtue still your guide; 
Without religion, learning is but vain, 

And fruitless toil philosophy to gain: 

’Tis not sufficient that what’s right you know, 
Your conduct ever should your knowledge show: 
Should injur’d freedom for assistance cry, 

Nor eye, nor ear, nor hand, nor heart deny; 
With pious zeal up raise her drooping head! 
There’s nought but vice and tyranny to dread. 


The poem closes with a section, couched in the most complimentary 
terms, addressed to the college and its leaders. 


INTEREST IN THE COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA 
An Ode'® was occasioned by a collection made for the College of 
Philadelphia through the British Isles. The poem consists of four 
stanzas and a chorus which is repeated after each stanza. The first 
stanza provides a thoroughly conventionalized opening, the second is 
in praise of the king, the third celebrates the liberality of the contrib- 
utors to the fund, and the fourth recalls the services of Provost Smith, 
who solicited the king’s patronage and the contributions of the bene- 
factors. 
Of King George the poem says in part: 
Hail to the King! whose virtuous heart 
Directs his liberal hand, 


To stretch o’er wide extending seas, 
And bless a distant land. 





*Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. III, Part II, pp. 89-91. A line just under the title 


tells us that this poem was “designed for a public commencement in the College 
of Philadelphia.” 
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The donors are remembered, and Divine favor promised their pos- 
terity: 


A generous throng demands our love, 
Who in a desert wild, 
Heard infant science cry for help, 
And nurs’d the drooping child: 
Tho’ men forget, heav’n will the deed record, 
And to their race extend the blest reward. 


Provost Smith receives due recognition: 


And can the muse forget his toil 
Who compassed sea and land 
To rear the tender plant which oft 
Had felt his pruning hand? 
Oh! let his care and unexampled love, 
Our just returns of warm affection move! 


While, as was indicated, the Ode was not read at the commence- 
ment for which it was obviously designed, a Dialogue was given in 
1765 which parallels the Ode closely.11 In addition to providing an 
intimate glimpse of the life of an American college before the Revo- 
lution, this poem preserves the memory of British liberality to Amer- 
ican institutions—a liberality all too easy to forget. 


THE PLACE OF PLAY IN EDUCATION 


The place of play in education, clearly recognized by Plato, has 
engaged the attention of educators and of many educational theorists. 
Discussion of the topic was especially active during the Renaissance 
and the second half of the eighteenth century. Locke, in his Some 
Thoughts on Education (1692), offers suggestions on the subject. The 
Thoughts exercised a great deal of influence in England and America. 
Rousseau’s Emile had given added impetus to the subject, and the 
Philanthropinists, ardent admirers of Locke and Rousseau, had taken 
especial account in their systems of instruction of the fondness of chil- 
dren for play. There was, at the same time, strong opposition to play. 
The Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church (1792) says, in 
prescribing the rules for Cokesbury College: “We prohibit play in the 
strongest terms.” William Biglow’s interesting composition, Educa- 
tion: A Poem Spoken at Cambridge at the Request of Phi Beta Kappa 
(1799), attacks play in almost violent terms. Biglow sums up his 
conclusion in the line: “As man’s worst enemy abolish play.” Par- 
son’s Essays on Education, London (1794), maintains that distaste for 





“Hastings, op. cit., pp. 85-87. 
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study will vanish if “you restrain the great antidote play.” There 
was no lack, at the time, of scholars to advocate the harmony of inter- 
est and effort. Kant’s position on the subject is substantially that 
taken by modern psychology, and Richter’s Levana discusses with fine 
insight the value of play as a force in social education. 

Hopkinson tells us that his attention was directed to the subject by 
a humorous novel, which describes the teaching of grammar by play. 
The teacher of the novel says:'2 “I make eight boys represent the 
eight parts of speech. The noun substantive stands by himself; the 
adjective has another boy to support him; . . . I let the four con- 
jugations make a party at whist, and the three concords dance the hay 
together, and so on.” The idea affords opportunity for humorous 
treatment, of which Hopkinson makes the most. His An Improved 
Plan of Education'® contains a whimsically developed scheme for 
teaching arithmetic, natural philosophy, astronomy, the whole round 
of the sciences, easily and pleasantly. 


Sufficient knowledge of logic may be acquired by the same healthful and enter- 
taining means. Let a large boy represent the major proposition; a small boy the 
minor; and a middle sized lad the conclusion: and let these three play at hide and 
seek. A sorites may be represented by thread my needle man; and a dilemma by 
blind buck and Davy. 


Hopkinson fairly rhapsodizes over his plan: 


What a glorious entertainment it must be to see a whole school of boys practic- 
ing and actually performing their several exercises. Some hopping over a gram- 
mar lesson; stepping by mood and tense, and jumping over nouns and pronouns, 
verbs and adverbs? If the young student should happen to lean too much to one 
side he may be said to be declining; and if he should actually fall, he will probably 
be in the vocative. There is no lover of learning but must be delighted with such 
an exhibition. 


Of the reward which a grateful government is sure to confer upon 
him for inventing this plan, the humorist promises to contribute a 
substantial part toward putting it into effect. He indicates the ease 
with which his method may be applied to the teaching of other sub- 
jects, and tells us that he plans a further publication, in which he will 
show “that laws and governments may be taught by the play of break 
the friar’s neck; trade and commerce, by J am a Spanish Merchant; 
the occult sciences, by hide the slipper! and so on.” 





“The quotation which follows is from Book 9, Chapter 18, of The Spiritual 
Quixote, by Reverend Richard Graves, London, 1773. Hopkinson’s essay simply 
exploits a vein opened by the book. He is in the spirit of Graves as respects the 
extravagances of some of the theorists who were advocating the use of play as a 
motive in education. 


*Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. 1, pp. 12-19. 
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A New Game With Cards for the Improvement of Orthography'* 
furnishes proof that Hopkinson was not blind to the value of play in 
teaching. He devised a game with cards, the object of which is indi- 
cated by the title of the essay which describes it. This game, Hop- 
kinson assured Franklin in a letter, won a great vogue. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTERESTS IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS 


Glimpses of school and college affairs are furnished by a number 
of Hopkinson’s essays not primarily on educational themes. New 
Sources of Amusement,’® for instance, refers in ridicule to the quar- 
rel between Dr. John Ewing, provost of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the founders of Dickinson Col- 
lege; The Cobbler contains an interesting story of the experiences of a 
charity-school boy ;1* and An Oration Which Might Have Been Deliv- 
ered‘? recalls with grim humor rivalries and practices of eighteenth- 
century medical schools. 


HOSTILITY TO THE CLASSICAL CURRICULUM 


Hostility to the classical curriculum, to the approach to the study 
of language through grammar, and to the pedantry of teachers is 
prominent in the writings of Hopkinson after 1775. Three orations— 
On the Learned Languages;'® A Reply to the Foregoing Speech,® a 
piece of irony which attacks the teaching of the classics while pro- 
fessing to defend it; and On a Learned Education®°"—hold up to ridi- 
cule the excessive emphasis upon the teaching of Latin and of Greek 
and the custom of beginning the study of language with grammar. 
In Verse”! describes in no kindly fashion the typical college commence- 
ment of the day, and Hopkinson, in Modern Learning; Exemplified 
by a Specimen of a Collegiate Examination,?2 makes merry at the 
expense of pedantry. ; 


OPPOSITION TO FORMAL GRAMMAR 


Opposition to the custom of beginning the study of a language by 
placing a grammar in the hands of the pupil was no new thing when 





“Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I, pp. 139-144. Hastings, op. cit., pp. 426-27 tells 
much of the game and gives Hopkinson’s comment on it. 

*Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. II, pp. 142, 143. 

*Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 169-178. 

"Tbid., Vol. III, Part II, pp, 193-204. 

*Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 41-48. 

*Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 49-57. 
*Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 1-12. 
*Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 58-61. 
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Hopkinson wrote. He must, indeed, have been familiar with Locke’s 
opinion that this procedure should be abandoned, and that the first 
stages of language study should employ conversation methods. 

Hopkinson believed that students are handicapped by this approach, 
and, “what is worse, all the energy and spirit of the language must 
necessarily evaporate in grammatical construction.” In his essay, On 
the Learned Languages, he declares that few teachers of a language 
have any taste for its beauties, and that this is due to their custom of 
treating it by detail. He continues: “For the same reason, the pupil 
never acquires a true taste for the learned languages, till after he has 
been emancipated from the shackles of grammatical investigation.” 
He asks in a later passage: “What would Horace do if he could be 
present in a modern school, and hear his elegant odes frittered into 
the small ware of the syntax? What would he do? He would break 
the pupil’s head and put the tutor to death.” The oration, On a 
Learned Education, points out that languages do not originate in 
grammar, and that the grammatical approach to them is highly arti- 
ficial. We master no other art in such fashion. Walking, dancing, 
and jumping are emotions reducible to mathematical principles. Let 
us, then, provide “mathematical nurses, and geometrical dancing mas- 
ters.” How delightful “to see young Master standing like the rafters 
of a house, and Miss dancing in triangles, rhomboids, and trape- 
ziums!” 

INTEREST IN THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


In common with his contemporaries, Trumbull and Freneau, Hop- 
kinson felt that the time devoted to Greek and Latin could be better 
employed in the study of one’s own language and literature, and of 
science, politics, and history. He went a good deal further than did 
Jefferson, who, while he advocated great expansion of the curriculum, 
still favored the study of Latin and of Greek. The Minutes of the 
Board of Visitors of the University of Virginia contain in Jefferson’s 
hand the rule that mastery of Latin and Greek should be required for 
all diplomas of the university. 


RIDICULE OF THE CLASSICS AS THE BASIS OF EDUCATION 
Freneau’s Epistle to a Student of Dead Languages,* written soon 
after the appearance of Hopkinson’s orations against the classics, is 
one of the most effective expressions of hostility to the teaching of 





“Poems of Philip Freneau, poet of the American Revolution, F. R. Pattee, 
editor, Princeton, 1907, Vol. III, p. 121. This poem is quoted by kind permission 
of the holder of the copyright, The Library of Princeton University. 
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Latin and Greek to be encountered in the literature of the period. 
Freneau begins: 

I pity him, who, at no small expense, 

Has studied sound instead of sense: 

He, proud some antique gibberish to attain; 

Of Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, vain, 

Devours the husk, and leaves the grain. 


The poem goes on to point out that Homer wrote in his own lan- 
guage, that translations make ancient literatures easily accessible, and 
that rich fields of intellectual effort and enjoyment are neglected by 
those who must spend years in acquiring a mere reading knowledge 
of dead languages. 

John Trumbull’s The Progress of Dulness (1772-73) anticipates 
Hopkinson’s criticism at many points.2* Two couplets present the 
idea, one familiar to Erasmus, that the classical achievements of 
schoolboys are too trifling to be of any use: 


Think how would Tully stare or smile 
At these wan spectres of his style, 
Or Horace in his jovial way 

Ask what these babblers mean to say. 


Trumbull had pointed out before Hopkinson the fact that the moral 
teachings of the classic myths are not always the best. There is no 
little probability that both had read what Plato has to say on the sub- 
ject. Trumbull indicts the morality of the classics as follows: 


While Homer sets before your eyes 
Achilles rage, Ulysses lies, 

Th’ amours of Jove in masquerade, 
And Mars entrapp’d by Phebus’ aid; 
While Virgil sings in verses grave, 
His lovers meeting in a cave, 

His ships turned nymphs in pagan fables, 
And how the Trojans eat their tables; 
While half this learning but displays 
The follies of the former days; 

And for our linguists, fairly try them, 
A tutor’d parrot might defy them. 


On the Learned Languages reviews the benefits which one may ex- 
pect to derive from study of the dead languages. What are these ben- 
efits? This study surely must “open a door of knowledge, to which 
there is no other means of access, or will polish the manners, and 





*T have not been able to find evidence that Freneau knew of Hopkinson’s views, 
or Hopkinson of Trumbull’s. 
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enrich the mind with ideas not otherwise to be acquired; or will serve 
as a key to all other languages, and become a vehicle of useful com- 
munication.” It does, Hopkinson declares, none of these things. All 
that is worth the reading of ancient literature is “held up to public 
view and faithfully reflected from the mirrours of modern languages.” 
Freneau puts the same idea in two lines: 


All ancient sense (that’s worth review) 
Glows in translation fresh and new. 


Neither do the ancients polish the manners or enrich the mind in 
any peculiar fashion. As for the claim that Latin may serve as a use- 
ful means of communication, any other tongue will do as well. 

Under the guise of defending the classics, Hopkinson, in his A Reply 
to the Foregoing Speech, strikes his shrewdest blows at them. 


“Having myself,” he asserts in this essay, “been duly fermented with gram- 
matic froth; kneaded and moulded by the discipline of the schools; baked, as it 
were, piping hot from the classical oven, and encrusted with science, can I hear 
these slanders on the learned languages which I have been so long accustomed to 
respect, and which I have acquired with so much painful study, and yet sit silent 
by? No! the fire of old Rome, and the spirit of Athens, will not brook such 
indignity.” 

Perish the thought that any translation can equal the original! When, as is 
frequently the case, the author cannot make himself understood in his own tongue, 
how can his meaning be found in a translation? But in two further particulars 
the learned languages have great value: 


“First, They afford the moderns an inexhaustible source of ingenious altercation 
and profound conjecture: and, 


“Secondly, By deriving the technical terms of every art and science from these 
languages a mysterious obscurity is obtained which throws a veil over the face of 
the truth, and screens the rays of knowledge from vulgar eyes.” 


The obscurity of ancient literatures opens a field for profound eru- 
dition. Without this obscurity the occupations of critics and com- 
mentators would vanish. The character and dignity of the learned 
professions is sustained by the mystery with which technical terms 
invest them. The plain and simple man is filled with “fear, wonder, 
and respect” when his physician informs him that his disorder is an 
anthrax, and prescribes an emollient cataplasm, while the homely 
statement, “You have got a boil, and must apply a poultice of bread 
and milk,” would arouse contempt for doctor and disease. The words 
“Mesopotamia,” “Pamphylia,” and “Phrygia,” uttered by an eloquent 
preacher, are said to have moved an ignorant woman to tears. No 
English words can do as much. No, “knowledge might increase and 
become more universally diffused” were Greek and Latin given up, 
“but learning would be no more. We might then say, such a man is a 
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man of genius, of wisdom, of understanding; but where should we find 
the man of profound erudition: one who would spurn at the simplicity 
of nature’s works, and plunge into system, deeper than common sense 
could even fathom?” 


HOPKINSON’S DISTASTE FOR PEDANTRY 


To Hopkinson’s distaste for pedantry we owe the humorous descrip- 
tion of a college commencement, Jn Verse; the dialogue, Modern 
Learning; Exemplified by a Specimen of a Collegiate Examination; 
and an Epigram, which remained unpublished until it appeared in 
Professor Hastings’ The Life and Works of Francis Hopkinson.25 
Reading Steuart’s Short Introduction to Grammar, Hopkinson en- 
countered the following rhymed rules: 


THIRD DECLENSION 
The Third are males in er, or, 0s, n, 0, 
Long Words are Feminine in do or go, 
Most nouns in io likewise haec procure, 
With as, aus, es, is, ex, and s impure 
Nouns ending in ¢, a, I, e, t, ar, men, ur, us, 
May to the neuter Kind be plac’d by us. 


These lines occasioned the Epigram, ten lines of comic doggerel, 
which concludes: 


from such music, from such heav’nly squall, 
Good Lord deliver me, him, them, you, us & all. 


In Verse, as published in the Miscellaneous Essays,2° carries this 
preliminary note: “The following lines were written for a young gen- 
tleman who was to take his degree at a public commencement; but the 
professors would not permit him to deliver them.” It is hard to see 
how the authorities could have acted otherwise without canceling all 
the other exercises, for Hopkinson’s strictures, in addition to being 
flippant, are decidedly ill-natured. The Latin salutatory, the moral 
address, the philosophical oration, and the valedictory are referred to 
with equal disrespect. One wonders how he could have been more 
severe than he is in his description of the conferring of degrees: 


But there’s yet more to come; a matter serious; 
A ceremony solemn, and mysterious; 

Degrees will be conferr’d—the high reward 

Of many a toilsome task, and study hard; 
Honours to gratify ambitious hearts, 

And dub each student bachelor of Arts. 


*The Epigram appears on p. 89. 
*Vol. II, pp. 56-61, 
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You’ll see professors sit with due decorum; 

The lads all standing in a row before ’em; 

Our provost then, will speak to each in Latin; 
You’ll be quite charmed, ’twill come so very pat in 
Auctoritate qua fuit constituta— 

You’ve been good boys; of that there’s no disput-a 
In cujus rei; here it is my lad-o, 

Hoc little scroll of parchment tibi trado. 


The most delightful of Hopkinson’s humorous thrusts at pedantry 
is his Modern Learning; Exemplified by a Specimen of a Collegiate 
Examination? This whimsical dialogue between student and pro- 
fessor discusses salt-boxes under the categories and in the phraseology 
of logic, metaphysics, natural philosophy, mathematics, anatomy, sur- 
gery and the practice of physic, and of chemistry. Under the head of 
metaphysics the student first defines the term “salt-box.” He goes on 
to explain the difference between salt-boxes and boxes of salt, and to 
describe how salt-boxes are “otherwise divided.” “But,” continues 
the examiner, “are not salt-boxes yet otherwise distinguished ?” 


Student. Yes: into possible, probable and positive. 

Professor. Define these several kinds of salt-boxes. 

Student. A possible salt-box is a box yet unsold in the hands of the joiner. 

Professor. Why so? 

Student. Because it hath never yet become a salt-box in fact, having never had 
any salt in it; and it may possibly be applied to some other use. 

Professor. Very true:—for a salt-box which never had, hath not now, and 
perhaps may never have, any salt in it, can only be termed a possible salt-box. 
What is a probable salt-box? 

Student. It is-a salt-box in the hand of one going to a shop to buy salt, and 
who hath six-pence in his pocket to pay the grocer: and a positive salt-box is one 
which hath actually and bona fide got salt in it. 

Professor. Very good:—but is there no instance of a positive salt-box which 
hath no salt in it? 

Student. I know of none. 

Professor. Yes: there is one mentioned by some authors: it is where a box 
hath by long use been so impregnated with salt, that although all the salt hath 
been long since emptied out, it may yet be called a salt-box, with the same pro- 
priety that we say salt herring, salt beef, &c. And in this sense any box that may 
have accidentally, or otherwise, been long steeped in brine, may be termed posi- 
tively a salt-box, although never designed for the purpose of keeping salt. But 
tell me, what other division of salt-boxes do you recollect? 

Student. They are further divided into substantive and pendant: a substan- 
tive salt-box is that which stands by itself on the table or dresser; and a pendant 
is that which hangs upon a nail against the wall. 





"Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I, pp. 340-356. A. B. Hart, in his American His- 


tory Told by Contemporaries, Vol. II, pp. 272-275, gives long extracts from Mod- 
ern Learning. 
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Professor. What is the idea of a salt-box? 

Student. It is the image which the mind conceives of a salt-box, when no salt- 
box is present. 

Professor. What is the abstract idea of a salt-box? 

Student. It is the idea of a salt-box, abstracted from the idea of a box, or of 
salt, or of a salt-box, or of a box of salt. 

Professor. Very right:—and by these means you acquire a most perfect 
knowledge of a salt-box: but tell me, is the idea of a salt-box a salt idea? 

Student. Not unless the ideal box hath ideal salt in it. 


And so the examination goes on. The foolery of puerile distinc- 
tions elicits the important information that aptitude of salt-boxes to 
hold salt is an essential property, and aptitude to spill salt an acci- 
dental property of salt-boxes; that the modes of salt-boxes are four, 
of which the last is the topsy-turvy. We learn that the top of the 
box is that part which is uppermost, while the bottom is that part 
which is lowest in all positions. 

It is surprising that Hopkinson seems to have felt that this paper 
would stir profound resentment among university teachers. He wrote 
to Jefferson on May 12, 1784: “I have been ridiculing what I take to 
be false learning: you will see my attempt in Hall & Seller’s last 
Week’s Paper. I look to be solemnly excommunicated by the learned 
faculty of our University.”28 If the faculty felt resentment, no sign 
was given. Commencements continued to be enlivened with the pro- 
ductions of Hopkinson’s pen, and in 1790, as has been noted, the uni- 
versity conferred upon him its highest degree. 


THE SERIOUS INTENT OF HOPKINSON’S COMMENTS 


On the whole, Hopkinson and his friends seem to have taken his 
writings on education quite seriously. His letter to Benjamin Frank- 
lin of May 24, 1784, indicates this.2® Benjamin Rush comments with 
unqualified approval®® on Hopkinson’s ridicule of formalism and 
pedantry and on his views on current methods of teaching and on 
the content of the course of study. Judging Hopkinson from this 
distance, we are likely to regard Rush’s estimate of the significance 
of his educational opinions as somewhat high. That he recognized 
the value of play as a motive in learning, while he ridiculed the ex- 
travagances of some extremists who attempted to employ it in edu- 
cation, marks him as possessed of a good deal more insight than the 
philanthropinists on the one hand and Parsons and his ilk on the other; 





*Quoted by Hastings, op. cit., p. 418. 

“See Hastings, op. cit., pp. 419, 420. 

"A Memorial, Containing Travels Through Life, or Sundry Incidents in the 
Life of Dr. Benjamin Rush, Philadelphia, 1905. See also Hastings, op. cit., p. 469. 
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but one may be sure that he had never read Leonard and Gertrude, 
and Kant’s doctrine of the harmony of effort and interest was a closed 
book to him. Attacks on the teaching of the classics were typical of 
his time. Twelve years after Hopkinson’s death Representative 
O’Farrell introduced into the General Assembly of North Carolina a 
bill to establish scientific academies in each county in the state. Sec- 
tion 2 of this bill runs, in part: 


That the course of education to be established in said academies shall consist 
of the study of the English language, writing, arithmetic, Merchantile book keeping, 
geometry, trigonometry, mensuration or surveying, navigation, natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, and the laws of North Carolina. That the study of the 
dead languages, as being useless in a republican government and a great waste of 
time, shall form no part of the course of education in the academies of Sciences.31 


Bayard Rush Hall, Master of Arts of Princeton, a stanch friend 
and defender of the classical curriculum, writing? in the third decade 
of the nineteenth century, says: “Classical learning with all its gener- 
ous, manly, and intellectual cognates is in most places dead—in all 
dying.” Hall’s bitter denunciation of the utilitarians, at whose door 
he places the murder of the classics, is convincing proof that before 


the new century was a fourth gone the classicists felt themselves on 
the defensive. 


HOPKINSON’S IMPORTANCE TO THE STUDENT OF EDUCATION 


If Hopkinson cannot be granted the distinction of being the origi- 
nator or profound expositor of important educational theories, he 
nevertheless possesses for the student of the history of education a 
different but real significance. He represents, much more closely 
than the curricula of colleges or the writings of professors, the educa- 
tional interests and opinions of social and political leaders of his day; 
and his attacks on schools and colleges throw considerable light upon 
the actual practices and achievements of these institutions. He re- 
flects the profound changes in education which he witnessed. Finally, 
he well repays reading, because, in addition to the solid content of his 
work, he is always interesting. 





"Quoted by Coon, Public Education in North Carolina, Vol. I, p. 46. The bill 
contained no provision for support of the academies, and was not passed. 
*"B.R. Hall, The New Purchase. 
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ELIZABETH ENTERS THE ENCHANTED LAND 





BERT ROLLER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





When Elizabeth was two, she announced to us that she was going 
to say her prayers each night. Shortly after the next twilight she 
knelt at her bed, as she had seen her older sister do, and muttered 
something very carefully to herself. Upon inquiry it was found that 
she had repeated: 

A birdie with a yellow bill 

Hopped upon the window sill, 

Cocked his shining eye and said: 
“Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy-head?” 


It was a momentous event for the family. Up to this time she had 
cared only for stories that were packed full of action. Now, by open 
acknowledgment, she was entering the land of poetry—the enchanted 
land, the only land where one may expect to reach a sure serenity. 
Better still, she was entering it, not with smug moral jingles, but with 
a lovely, rollicking lyric of a little cocky bird singing so jauntily in 
the spring freshness. Soon, unless the prison bars of the school 
crushed her spirit, she would adventure farther and farther into that 
Eden. Then, some day, when life had touched her and puzzled her 
sufficiently, there would be for her “In Memoriam” and the “Pro- 
logue” and the heavenward leap tc Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind.” 
She would discover “Tintern Abbey” and “The Eve of St. Agnes” and 
“The Great Lover.” She might come to those most matchless of all 
lines: 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit and vines that round the thatch-eves run. 


Between the ages of two and three she was living in New England. 
Here poetry had been created—poetry that was old enough to become 
ripe and rich with memories of things long since dead, poetry written 
by men and women who are now but dust in quaint village graveyards 
or elaborately beautiful cemeteries like Mount Auburn. Many poetry 
scenes became familiar to her. The spot where stood the bridge with 
its “long, black rafters” and the home of the “village blacksmith” she 
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passed weekly. She saw often the home of Edith and Allegra and 
Alice, and soon began to imagine them playing on the green sward 
under the tall lilacs. The river Charles, the cobblestones over which 
rattled the cart containing Old Floyd Ireson, the lonely beach where 
the sandpiper flitted, were hers. Weekly she must stop by the Cock- 
Horse Inn, where lived the blacksmith, and recall the poem. But it 
meant only one thing to her—it was the place where the school chil- 
dren had stopped to watch the flying sparks from the anvil of the 
smithy. She was already living imaginatively in the experiences of 
older children and looking with longing eyes to the far-off adventure 
of school days. 

By and by there came her first snowstorm. A few days afterwards 
she heard us reading aloud “Snow-Bound.” We thought her oblivious 
to all about her, so absorbed she seemed in her playing. But when 
we came to the part where the boys built the tunnel through the snow 
and thus made a pathway to the barn, she came and stood close to us. | 
There was poetry for her! Until she herself had exhausted tunnel- 
making through the snow to imaginary barns and loving cows and 
had gone to other fields of play, “Snow-Bound” was her favorite. But 
she would never permit us to read the excerpt alone. It must come 
as a surprise; she must wait for it. Then, with the first line, we saw 
her eyes grow brighter and knew that the “shivery feeling of the 
spine,” which William Lyon Phelps talks about, had come to her. 

Everything in Salem, during our week-end visit there, was subor- 
dinated to one overwhelming interest. It was to her the place of 
witches—an eternal Halloween land where one even saw replicas of 
witches and all their accessories in the shop windows. (I could not 
help noticing my ironic conjectures concerning the time when she 
would learn the pitiful truth about those witches. Surely life is too 
hard for imaginative children.) For several days during the follow- 
ing week we searched our poetry store, hoping to find something that 
would re-create that experience for her. Just when we were near 
despair we thought of that jolly burlesque by Holmes, “The Broom- 
stick Train.” There it was, and perfect. She especially liked the 
jingling calling-off of names of cats: 





There was bob-tailed Tommy and long-tailed Tim, 
And wall-eyed Jacky and green-eyed Jim, 

And splay-foot Benny and slim-legged Beau, 

And Skinny and Squally, and Jerry and Joe. 


In fact, she liked it so well that, even before we were weary of read- 
ing it aloud, she had memorized it. Later every cat in Cambridge 
seen by her received a strange name. Even the choice Angoras, as 
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they were being aired by the too austere granddaughters of the Brah- 
mins, must have been startled by hearing themselves called “Slim- 
legged Beau,” “Jerry,” or “Bob-tailed Tommy.” “Wall-eyed Jacky” 
was her best love, however. That she reserved for her favorite, an 
ever-hungry and dirty-looking tabby that crept up to our back door 
each night from the near-by slums. 

She soon learned to recognize the pictures of the New England 
poets. Longfellow became her favorite. When we went walking on 
Sunday afternoons, we must always go by his home. She even called 
several old men of beautiful faces and white beards “Mr. Longfellow” 
(once to our great embarrassment). To her he was, of course, still 
living. Lowell she soon dismissed, but became interested when we 
showed her the yard where little Mabel, and perhaps the baby, 
Blanche, both now occupying little mounds in Mount Auburn, played. 
We hoped that she would remember it, for some day she would be 
reading “The Changeling,” “She Came and Went,” and “The First 
Snow Fall.” Emerson, too, meant nothing to her, until she heard us 
remark that little Waldo must have been playing in the meadows in 
front of us, when Jo, returning to Concord from Boston, saw him and 
spoke so happily of his appeal to her “other father,” Mr. Emerson. 
But Longfellow she loved from the time when she first saw his pic- 
ture, and even before she had heard his poetry. As I have so often 
suspected of children, she must have seen something in his face hid- 
den from adult eyes. 

Soon poetry became a living language to her. Her collection grew. 
Some she discarded after a few days’ enjoyment, others she kept. 
“The Broomstick Train” seemed everlasting. To it she added “Lit- 
tle Whimpy,” which we had found in an old edition of Mrs. Dodge. 
For several months the poem and the little boy dwelt with us. He 
was such a joy! We liked him especially in the first verse: 

Whimpy, little Whimpy, 
Cried so hard one day, 

His grandma couldn’t stand it, 
And his mother ran away; 
His sister climbed the hay mow, 

His father went to town, 
And cook flew to the neighbors 
In her shabby, kitchen gown. 


But we liked him even better in that priceless ending: 


He was standing by the window 
When they all came home to tea— 

And a gladder boy than Whimpy 
You need never hope to see. 
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It was a great day for all of us when we discovered Mrs. Child’s 
“Who Stole the Bird’s Nest?” Her “Thanksgiving Day” had no ap- 
peal, for Elizabeth, a modern child, had never ridden across snowy 
fields on gorgeously clear winter days and known on arrival the zest 
of satisfied hunger. But in the other she had everything—a good 
story, gossipy birds and animals, a mystery kept until the last, and 
a little boy criminal, so ashamed that he 


‘ hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed. 


Each of the ringing lines of “A Visit From St. Nicholas” became 
her own property. Clement Clarke Moore could never have known 
how much pleasure he was preparing for one little girl when, utterly 
unaware of immortality, he wrote that poem for his own little chil- 
dren’s Christmas. Miss Roberts’ poem on the boys who watched the 
worm as he came out of his hole and puzzled over him so desperately, 
she adored. We read it to her just after she had paraded the first 
worm of the spring up and down the street in her new wagon. The 
anonymous sixteenth-century lullabies, so full of soft sounds and 
sleepy metaphors, she liked far better than the modern ones. Rose 
Fyleman’s fairy poems she thought “silly old things.” Of Eugene 
Field, she liked best the nonsensical “The Fate of the Flimflam.” 
Riley never became popular. The slight vitality of “A Child’s Garden 
of Verse” prevented the book from being a favorite for long. Walter 
de la Mare was not interesting to her until we came to the poem that 
began: 

Ann, Ann! 
Come! quick as you can! 
There is a fish that talks 
In the frying pan. 


Christina Rossetti and Frank Dempster Sherman were never fa- 
vorites. 

We always knew, without question, her favorite book for the week. 
It was the one she carried with her to the bathroom and at night up 
the stairs to her bed. That was a sure test. It was a test in which 
that “best seller,” liked so much by us, “When We Were Very Young,” 
failed. Not one trip up the stairs did it make, in spite of the fact that 
she herself had bought it at the Old Corner Book Store. But “Now 
We Are Six” was a real “best seller” for her. So, too, were Lucy 
Gage’s rollicking poetic prose stories, “Up and Doing” and “Out and 
Playing.” 

Her choice of costumes when at night we improvised plays came 
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from “The Highwayman.” No matter what the character (she always 
insisted on being John Silver, a bear, Santa Claus, or Little Black 
Sambo), she must wear a French cocked hat on her head and a bunch 
of lace at her throat. Any adult hat, being a thing of the far-away 
and thus romantic, was to her both “French” and “cocked.” We 
must always say of her entrance on the stage: 


And he rode with a jeweled twinkle, 
His pistol butts a-twinkle, 
His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the jeweled sky. 


Unconsciously she had caught the only superb bit in the somewhat 
feeble poem. 

One must pay the price, however, even for a child’s adventure in 
poetry. Morning after morning there was for us the weary iteration 
of: “Now, Elizabeth, eat your breakfast and don’t recite poetry at 
the table.” There were months, too, when she answered us almost 
constantly in poetry or in amazingly inappropriate “side remarks” in 
jingles. If, for example, we asked her whether she wanted to go 
walking, she would answer: , 


On the highway I shall go walking with my love. 


Once when her mother gave her permission to go out and play, she 
said: “Now, mother, you must say: 


‘l’ll buy you fine clothes, 
And dress you up gay; 
But don’t think of the sailor 
Who’s gone far away.’” 


When a friend of decided rotundity, whom we suspected of being 
sensitive, came to see us, she quoted openly to him: 


He had a broad face and a little round belly 
That shooked when he laughed like a bowl] full of jelly. 


And one day, after playing with the older neighboring children, 
she brought us this new treasure, caught quickly by her expert mind: 


“Mother, dear, may I go swim?” 
“Yes, yes, yes, my daughter; 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
And don’t go near the water.” 


She became, for a time at least, a poetry machine. We thought 
with chagrin of our ridicule of a poetry-quoting friend. Everything 
in her experience, if possible, must be turned into a jingle. New 
words were created, all undoubtedly full of meaning to her—words 
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such as “slivery,” “slabby,” “wammy,” and “shacky.” One night she 
heard us talking of a man’s being shot. Instantly there came her 
version of it: 

Tim-Tim-Timothy-Tot, 

Fell down and he got shot, 


Not only did she make poetry for herself, but loyalty demanded that 
she do it also for her two silent “mysterious playmates,” Rosie-Marie 
Denney and Rosie-Marie T. The first liked best poems about pirates 
and highwaymen and kings, the other about birds and animals and 
school. 

We decided that the road to Shelley and Keats is a most strange one 
when one day we heard her chanting to her doll: 


Rin-Tin-Tin, 
Dirty old sin. 


It would be a most fatal fallacy to draw even one conclusion from 
this observation of a little child’s unconscious quest for poetry. Yet, 
like the good old tales of our boyhood (they were not nearly so bad 
as the modernist seems to think), it does have a moral. An imagi- 
native child needs only to be placed in the atmosphere of poetry. His 
little mind, if kept unshackled by adult drives, by being forced to 
read or to memorize, will quickly accumulate, not necessarily poems 
themselves, but rhyme, melody, a zest for words, images, and the very 
soul of poetry itself. 











GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


A CLASSROOM ENTERPRISE 
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Taking for granted that the educational world has accepted the 
point of view that a wide knowledge of geography not only is of in- 
creasing importance in the daily life of every educated mind, but that 
the proper study of geography is one of the most vital means for bring- 
ing about that understanding of other peoples which is eventually to 
lead us to the true world fellowship without which we can no longer 
hope for uninterrupted progress and sane living, this article purposes 
to relate attempts made in the classroom to bring about a feeling for 
and an appreciation of world relationships. 

One necessary element in such an attempt is, of course, ‘the presen- 
tation of the nations of the world as real, living persons like ourselves, 
placed into a geographic background in which they needs must live, 
to which they must adjust themselves, and within the limitations of 
which they must solve their problems, whatever they be, and strive 
for progress. This is what people through the ages have done and 
are still doing everywhere. Through such a perspective it appears 
that people the world over are much the same in that they have uni- 
versal needs, individual and group problems, and aspirations for the 
higher things of life. Hence, it is comparatively easy to establish 
with them a feeling of kinship. It appears that many of the differ- 
ences between peoples are due to variations in their geographic envi- 
ronment and to their consequent efforts at adjustment to these vary- 
ing conditions. Keeping this in mind makes it possible intelligently 
to understand their procedures and modes of life, thus avoiding the 
creation of prejudices and notions regarding the “queerness” of any- 
thing which does not conform to our own habits or points of view. It 
appears also that all peoples have had a measure of success in their 
development, and that all have made mistakes somewhere along the 
line, being human as are we. Hence, we stimulate tolerance and the 
consciousness that among all people we may find, if we search, a con- 
tribution to the world’s stored-up achievement, and that everywhere 
there may be lessons to learn from the experiences of others. 

Returning to the thought that the nations of the world must be con- 
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ceived of as real living persons, it is plain that much of the ordinary 
geography teaching falls short of the goal which should be set for our 
students. It deals with products and the exchange of products, of 
what we can get from others and what we give to others in order to 
prosper on the material side of life. The acquisition of substantial 
gain for the purposes of industrial and commercial supremacy, the 
ways and means of accomplishing this, the political and physical obsta- 
cles to be overcome in order to achieve this end—these are usually the 
main data brought to the attention of the children. The human ele- 
ment of the equation is nearly, if not wholly, omitted. The lives 
which these people live, the reasons for living as they do, the difficul- 
ties and pleasures encountered, the habits and customs generated by 
their environment, the beauties and handicaps of the world into which 
they have been placed by birth, their yearnings for better things— 
these matters are but scantily dealt with. Yet these are the details 
which give color to the picture of life. Without them geography be- 
comes a study of lifeless facts, void of significance and understanding. 

One group of young people studying Latin America based its think- 
ing on the Pan-American Conference held in Havana, Cuba, in 1928. 
They tried to understand the reasons for the conference, the problems 
discussed, and the results achieved, in so far as this was feasible, and 
also the attendance of the United States at the conference. In order 
to do this they were obliged to study the Latin American people in 
their setting. They found a civilization differing distinctly from that 
of their North American neighbors. This in itself came as a surprise, 
and suggested the thought that the United States, with an entirely 
different background physically and nationally, might not be in a posi- 
tion to understand fully and to solve the problems of its Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. This in itself was an important conclusion over 
which to ponder. 

Two groups, having studied South America and Africa respectively, 
decided to give each other the benefit of their experience. While South 
America, in their memory of the conference held, was presented some- 
what on that basis, Africa was treated largely as a trip of exploration 
such as Stanley and Livingstone might have undertaken. Pictures 
and maps—physical, political, and otherwise—were freely used to 
supplement the word “pictures.” A few short readings from books 
varied the method of procedure. At the close, as a side issue, games 
were suggested for definitely fixing valuable data in the children’s 
minds. The audience in each case made it necessary to present the 





*Two new books of great value are: Warshaw, The New Latin America, and 
Cooper, Latin America, Men and Markets. These are for older students. 
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narratives clearly and dramatically, with sufficient detail to hold the 
attention. If it were possible, in conjunction with such a plan, to 
use the stereopticon or moving pictures—not too many at one time— 
the effect would be enhanced. 

The group which was possibly the most successful in the enterprise 
was the one which organized itself into a World Federation on the 
plan of the World Federation of Education Associations. In groups 
and singly they studied their countries, bringing the results of their 
research—limited only by time and the resources of the library—to 
class for the benefit of the rest. A few questions which the students 
tried to answer were: 


1. Why has Europe always shown a great interest in other continents? 
2. What have been the geographic controls evident in the development of each 
country? 


8. In what ways have political boundaries not coincided with geographic units? 
What has been the result of this in each case? 

4. What and where are the large geographic regions of the world? 

5. What are the possibilities for future “give and take” and for constructive 
codperation on the part of each? What has already been accomplished? 


6. What can and should be the responsibility of the United States, considered 
from a geographic standpoint? 


To focus the work, an assembly program was planned for the school, 
in which the representatives of the World Federation appeared in 
national costumes made by themselves. It took the form of a ban- 
quet—a natural climax to the general and business sessions. To en- 
hance the reality of the event, each representative assumed the name 
of some person who had actually been present at the real World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. (It seems expedient to omit these 
names from the article.) The president of the federation acted as 
toastmaster. As he introduced each delegate, the one called upon 
rose and made a few remarks. Thereupon the president proposed a 
toast to each country in turn, which toast was responded to by the 
rising of the delegation—and the sipping of real grape juice. One 
of the delegates took occasion to pay tribute to the personality and 
the work done by the presiding officer. The banquet closed by the 
taking hold of hands and the singing of one stanza of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

Since it was impossible in the time allowed to present to the assem- 
bly all the countries of the world, the selection was made with an eye 
at least to having present at the banquet one delegate from every 
geographic region. Sweden was chosen from the northern group, 
Czechoslovakia from the Balkan states, and Italy from the Mediter- 
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ranean group. Argentina stood for her Latin American neighbors. 
England spoke for her commonwealth. India, however, spoke for 
herself, because of the uniqueness of her problems. Egypt was se- 
lected from the African continent; and Turkey, because of the rapid 
changes taking place within her borders. The nations omitted from 
the program took their proper place in the classroom study, which 
preceded the assembly. 

In order to demonstrate the summaries as worked out by the stu- 
dents, the toasts and speeches are given in full. The entire project 
covered a period of three months. It speaks for itself. 


BANQUET OF THE WORLD FEDERATION DELEGATION 


Opening speech by the President, acting as Toastmaster: Ladies and Gentle- 
men—As you remember, in the final business meeting we decided to spend our 
last evening at this banquet. You expressed the desire to wear the national cos- 
tume of your country. As I introduce each delegate, we should like to hear from 
you something of interest regarding your country. We are glad to have twins as 
representatives from one of the most fascinating countries. From the land of 
wooden shoes and simple but dainty dress they come. It is with pleasure that I 
introduce the two delegates from the Netherlands. 

Response: We are from the land of beautiful flowers, canals, windmills, and 
dikes. Our people are brave, industrious, and intelligent. Holland was largely 
made by the deposit of silt from the Rhine River. Our land is very fertile, but 
must be constantly drained by canals. Boys and girls, men and women, all work 
to help make it so progressive. We love our country. We desire to be considered 
friends of the World Federation. 

Toast: Here’s to Holland, the land small yet great. 

Toastmaster: Our next representative comes from what is called “The Play- 
ground of Europe’—Switzerland. She comes from the city of Geneva, sent by 
the International Bureau of Education. 

Response: Switzerland is well named “The Playground of Europe.” However, 
it would not be this were it not for its thrifty, industrious, enlightened people. 
Do you know that within our boundaries three languages are spoken and three 
nationalities live amicably side by side? We are one of the oldest republics in 
deed as well as name. I wish, however, to pay a tribute today to the man, our 
honored president, who has made possible the World Federation. We hope and 
expect much from this federation. The patient labor, clear insight, and unfail- 
ing courtesy of our leader have created this organization. Any beneficial results 
obtained have been due largely to his effort and his stimulation. 

Toast: To the land of scenic splendors, one of the most advanced republics. 

Toastmaster: Now we are to hear from a friend from Germany—Germany, 
one of the newest republics of the world. The people love their land. They have 
reason to do so. 

Response: Ours is a country whose people have wrought out many painstaking 
improvements of a scientific nature. It has produced a literature which ranks with 
the best. In musical circles it is well known. Our young people are looking for- 
ward to a happy, useful, progressive future. 
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Toast: Here’s to one of the great industrial countries. 


O, native land, through weal or woe, 
Thou hast our hearts where’er we go. 

Toastmaster: We are very glad to have with us this evening a delegate from 
Belgium. Belgium, although one of the smallest countries of Europe, has ranked 
among the first by its achievements in peace, progress, and civilization. I take 
great pleasure at this time in introducing her representative. 

Response: What the toastmaster has had the kindness to say about my country 
is indeed true. Also, Belgium has long been famous for its historic cities, its 
beautiful architecture, and its priceless art treasures. The ideals of our people 
are high. We try to live up to them. 

Toast: To God, thy country, and thy friends be true. 

Toastmaster: From the far northland of Sweden, whose sturdy inhabitants are 
among our best citizens, come two delegates. 

Response: We are glad to come to America to bring a message from our peo- 
ple. You have heard of Géteborg and Stockholm, the “Venice of the North.” 
These are our largest and most beautiful cities. As a rural occupation we have 
found dairying more profitable than farming. We, like the Norwegians, see the 
“Midnight Sun” in summer in our northernmost territories. We do not, however, 
have the fiords which make Norway so attractive to tourists. 

Toast: To the land which shares with Norway the distinction of being the 
“Land of the Midnight Sun.” 

Toastmaster: A representative of the International Council of Women in 
Paris comes from the sunny land of France. Her country is blessed with an 
equable climate, many natural resources, good harbors, and many other advan- 
tages. We shall let her speak for herself. 

Response: For centuries France has been an agricultural country. In France 
are raised the luscious grapes which yield her famous wines. All kinds of fruits 
she grows, ranging from apples in the north to lemons, oranges, and olives in the 
south. The silkworm thrives on her mulberry trees. France is also known for 
her artistic manufacturing. It is quality, not quantity, which counts with us. 

Toast: To France, the land of sunshine and of the world’s fashions. 

Toastmaster: Another delegate this evening comes to us from Russia. This 
country has made within the last few years improvements of great importance. 
We are pleased to hear from him. 

Response: Most countries have the mistaken idea that Russia is a land of 
wealth and plenty. But, indeed, friends, my country is just beginning to find 
itself. It has been only since the organization of the new government that Rus- 
sia has a chance to make a place for herself among the other great nations. She 
must be given time to develop according to her best judgment. Her industries 
are being fostered. Her school system is being greatly improved. Her wealth 
of natural resources is being used to advantage. Coming to Russia today, you 
find peace-loving people, who are eager to adopt new methods and customs. 


Toast: To Russia, the land of river and plain; 
To Russia, the land of golden grain. 


Toastmaster: The older countries of the world look forward especially to wel- 


coming into the World Federation the newer countries. We are eager to greet 
the delegate from Czechoslovakia. 


Response: Although Czechoslovakia as a country has not made a name for her- 
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self in history, her people have been living in Europe all these years. Our coun- 
try, which is about the size of Great Britain, is vitally interested in the affairs of 
people everywhere. Czechoslovakia sends this message to the World Federation: 


Greetings, O World Federation, 
From Czechoslovakia free, 

A country in the center of Europe 

That does not touch the sea. 


Toast: To the new country of Czechoslovakia, whom we heartily welcome into 
the World Federation. 

Toastmaster: May we hear from Senorita, the delegate from Argentina—a 
country well known to most of us because of its similiarity in some respects to the 
United States. 

Response: No doubt you are all wondering why I am dressed in Spanish cos- 
tume. Differing from Brazil, whose first European settlers were Portuguese, Ar- 
gentina, like many of the other Latin American countries, was first settled by 
Spaniards. Today, still, the native language is Spanish. The temperate climate 
and the great range of latitude in our country are a wonderful asset to us in the 
raising of varied crops. Come and see our beautiful cities. Our people have 
taste for art, literature, music, and the drama, as well as a common historical and 
religious inheritance. The toast I propose is: We hold that a country had better 
be dead than alive with no vision to live up to. 

Toastmaster: Every one is interested in Scotland. Many sweet thoughts are 
connected with the Highlands. It is the birthplace of valor and the country of 
worth. We are honored in having at this conference its representatives. 

Response: To point out to you the antiquity of our country, I might say that 
Scotland was called “Caledonia” by the Romans, and later received the name 
“Scotland” from the Scots, a tribe from Ireland, which country was known as 
“Scotia.” The stern, wild beauty of this 






























Land of purple heather and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountains and the flood, 
appealed to its warring heroes and its hardy clans, which have become famous in 
legend, poetry, and song. 


Toast: To the land of purple heather and shaggy wood, 
To the land of mountains and the flood. 


Toastmaster: We shall now hear from one of the important countries of West- 
ern Europe—from England. 

Response: A small country of our British Commonwealth today brings greet- 
ings and feels honored to speak for us all, whether we come from Australia, Can- 
ada, or any other section of our union. We are bound together by common inter- 
ests and common ideals, which are the most lasting of ties. We trust that similar 
bonds will unite us with the rest of our friends here. 

Toast: Here’s to the British Commonwealth of nations and our friends every- 
where. 

Toastmaster: Night shadows are fading; the children of the East are awaken- 
ing; the Chinese are standing with outstretched arms asking for the right kind of 
aid. We shall appreciate a word from the delegate from China. 

Response: We appreciate the fact that you speak of China as the land of the 
awakening. We hope that our friends realize that within the borders of our 
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enormous country we have many intricate problems to solve. We ask their for- 
bearance and the freedom to “work out our own salvation.” 
Toast: To the land of the awakening and of promise for a great future. 
Toastmaster: “Open my heart,” wrote Robert Browning, “and you will see 
graved inside of it ‘Italy.’” There is probably no other country toward which 
the imagination of the people of other countries turns as readily as toward this 
peninsula of the blue Mediterranean. A sefiora from the National University at 
Rome will speak to us of this wonderful land. 
Response: The true Italy is better depicted in the poem by Byron, Childe 
Harold, than I could paint it for you: 
A land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command, 
And is the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master mold of nature’s heavenly hand, 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful, the brave, the lords of earth and sea, 
The commonwealths of kings, the men of Rome! 
And ever since and now, fair Italy, 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all art yields and nature can decree. 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility. 
They wreck a glory and are graced ’ 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced. 


Toast: To a land almost immortal, favored by God and man. 

Toastmaster: India constitutes a great empire within itself, under the rule of 
Great Britain. Few countries make a stronger appeal to the romantic instinct 
than does India. Its great age, its philosophical thought, its myriads of childlike 
inhabitants, all touch our sympathy. We welcome warmly the splendid specimens 
of manhood and womanhood which she has sent us. 

Response: Although India is still lacking in many respects, I am pleased to say 
that we are progressing. We need education—education for the masses. Our 
Christian friends have aided us largely in this respect, as they have also helped 
us to raise our everyday standards of living. We are truly grateful to them for 
this and for the spiritual message they have brought. In so far as this will help 
our people to a better life, we hope it will spread. 

Toast: To India, which has much to offer and much to learn. _ 

Toastmaster: Let us hear from Japan, a land divided geographically, but not 
in other ways. 

Response: Japan’s agricultural implements are still largely the hand, the hoe, 
and the spade. This is partly due to our small area and our large population. 
We hope to acquire peacefully new territory in which to settle some of our people 
and to introduce modern methods. We have a future. Our water power can be 
transformed into electricity. We are already known for artistic manufacturing. 
Children know us for our silk, fish, and rice. They love us, even though they may 
still think of us as “quaint.” 

Toast: To Japan: May her motto be, “Peace to all with all.” 

Toastmaster: We now come to Turkey, the “Land of Sunrise.” As Turkey is 
one of the countries much discussed at the present day, we are doubly glad to 
hear from its delegate. 

Response: We have been regarded by the world as a restless nation. However, 
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we have become aware of the fact that we need education and an organized form 
of government. Our younger generation especially is alive to the modern atti- 
tudes and problems. We hope the World Federation will help us to become one 
of the progressive nations. 

Toast: To the people of Anatolia, the “Sunrise Land.” May we always con- 
tinue to be friends. 

Toastmaster: We have been most fortunate at these meetings to hear from so 
many countries. We have in store for us one more pleasure. The delegate from 
Egypt represents one of the oldest civilized countries. 

Response: One marvels at the beautiful architecture of Italy, but one is awed 
by that of ancient Egypt. Our oldest people sought mass and magnitude, as is 
shown by our temples and our pyramids. Who has ever interpreted our sphinx? 
Besides, Egypt possesses the Nile, than which no river is more famous or valuable. 
From it Egypt receives life and sustenance. Its regular overflows are, indeed, 
almost sacred to the people, for without them Egypt would be a barren waste. 

Toast: May antiquity and modern thought combined make Egypt one of the 
blessed countries of the future. 

Toastmaster: The evening would not be complete without a toast to the future 
of our World Federation: 


May the World Federation prosper and grow to be of use, 
And join the people of God’s world in a never-ending truce. 


Let us now before we separate join hands and sing one stanza of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 




















SEX DIFFERENCES IN HISTORY ABILITY 





JAMES A. FITZGERALD and W. W. LUDEMAN 
Department of Education, Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, S. D. 





History teaching presents many problems to the classroom teacher. 
In an attempt to study some of these problems, the authors devised a 
history test in two forms, each form of which contained one hundred 
true-false statements. Fifty of the statements concerned facts in his- 
tory, and the other fifty were of the reasoning type—the kind that 
a student might think out. Some samples taken from the test will 
give a notion of its style. 


Fact Statements from History Test 
True False: Daniel Boone went west with a group of men to what 
is now California. 
True False: The Louisiana Territory was purchased from France. 


Reasoning Statements from History Test 

True False: If Grant had not been the winning general in the Civil 
War, he would not have been elected President. 

True False: If the Louisiana Territory had been bought sooner, it 
would have been more beneficial to the United States. 

Form A of this test was administered to 208 students in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades in rural schools, city schools, and the train- 
ing school of the Southern State Teachers College (South Dakota). 
The score in each division was the number of statements correct minus 
the number wrong. The total score was obtained by adding the scores 
of both divisions of the test. Standards found were as follows: Sixth 
grade, 24.7; seventh grade, 31.8; eighth grade, 40.9. The range in 
ability scored on the test was from 0 to 77. The test used has been 
criticized as being too difficult, but only 5 students among the 208 
tested received a score of 0. However, there were 26 pupils of the 
208 who scored 0 in the fact part of the test and 12 who scored 0 in 
the reasoning division of the test. On the other hand, 34 pupils 
scored 50 or above. The test at least seems to distinguish those who 
know history from those who do not. 
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PROBLEM STATED 
In this study an attempt is made to answer the following questions: 


1. How do boys compare with girls in history ability? Are boys better in fact 
history than girls? Are boys better reasoners in history than girls? 
2. Is there a correlation between the abilities in fact and reasoning history? 


3. Where is history best taught—in the city schools, in the rural schools, or in 
the training school? 


After the tests had been given to 208 students in the three grades 
in two city school systems, seventeen rural schools, and the training 
school of the Southern State Teachers College, the test papers were 
scored, and tabulations of abilities and comparisons of the scores 
were made. Because the number of cases was small, the “average” 


rather than the “median” is used in indicating the scores of accom- 
plishment. 


THE COMPARATIVE ABILITY OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN HISTORY 


In order to compare the ability of boys and girls in history, Tables 
I, II, and III were prepared. In each table comparison of the knowl- 
edge and reasoning of boys and girls is made under conditions where 
each had an equal chance to learn history. Table I shows the history 
ability of boys and girls in the city schools. The sixth-grade boys 
were slightly superior to the sixth-grade girls, according to the aver- 
age scores, both in fact and reasoning history. 


TABLE I 
A Comparison of History Scores in City Schools 





























Boys Gir1s 
Fact Reasoning Total Fact Reasoning Total 
Score Score Score Score Score Score 
Sixth Grade________--- 8.8 11.2 20. 8. 10.7 18.7 
Seventh Grade _ ae 18.6 21.2 39.8 14.2 14.5 28.7 
Eighth Grade____----- 23. 22 45 22.4 23.6 46. 








The seventh-grade boys were considerably superior to the girls of 
this grade. The boys scored 18.6 in the fact part of the test and 21.2 
in reasoning; the girls scored 14.2 in fact and 14.5 in reasoning. The 
scores in the eighth grade, however, show a reversal of attainment. 
In this grade, although the boys scored slightly better than the girls 
in fact history, they fall a little below the girls in reasoning. 

Table II gives the results for the rural schools. The average total 
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score for the boys in the sixth grade is 25.9; for the girls it is 17.7. 
The seventh grade shows about the same score ratio, the boys having 
the higher average in both fact and reasoning. In the eighth grade 
the boys are poorer than the girls in fact history, but seem to reason 


better. — 


A Comparison of History Scores in Rural Schools 














Boys Grris 
Fact Reasoning} Total Fact Reasoning} Total 
Score Score Score Score Score Score 
Sixth Grade..........- 14.1 11.8 25.9 9.2 8.5 er 
Seventh Grade_____..- 13. 7.7 30.7 10.7 Ri: 21.7 
Eighth Grade___-.---- 10.7 19.3 30. 16.2 16.6 32.8 























While the girls’ total score is higher, the reasoning score is nearly 
8 points lower than that of the boys. Although the group of boys in 
the eighth grade knows less of history facts than the boys in the sixth 
grade, they seem to have developed their reasoning powers beyond 
those of the sixth-grade boys. In other words, despite the fact that 
they have perhaps forgotten the facts of history, the eighth-grade 
boys are able to reason from facts better than younger students who 
know more facts than they do. 

In Table III there is a comparison of the ability of the boys and 
girls in the training school of the Southern State Teachers College in 
both fact and reasoning history. 














TABLE III 
A Comparison of History Scores in the Springfield Training School 
Boys GirRLs 
Fact |Reasoning| Total Fact |Reasoning} Total 
Score Score Score Score Score Score 
Sixth Grade........... 18.4 19.9 38.3 11.5 18.6 30.1 
Seventh Grade_--.---- 16.4 23.4 39.8 12.4 21.4 33.8 
Eighth Grade--_------- 21.5 21.7 43.2 25.6 26.2 51.8 























The boys have the advantage of the girls in both divisions of the 
test in the sixth and seventh grades. In the eighth grade, however, 
the accomplishment is again reversed, and in this case completely 
reversed. Here the girls seem to be considerably better than the boys 
in knowledge of facts and in reasoning about them. 

In order to throw more light upon this phase of the problem, Table 
IV was compiled. It is a comparison of the abilities of boys and girls 
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in fact history and reasoning history in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades for the rural, city, and training schools taken together. 














TABLE IV 
A General Comparison of the Abilities of Boys and Girls in History 
Boys Gir.s 

Fact Reasoning} Total Fact Reasoning} Total 

Score Score Score Score Score Score 
Sixth Grade___.._....- 13.5 13.9 27.4 9.4 12.2 21.6 
Seventh Grade____-_-_-- 16.1 21. 37.1 32.5 14.5 27. 
Eighth Grade_-_-_-__--- 18.5 21. 39.5 21. 21.7 42.7 


























In general, the boys are better than the girls in both fact and rea- 
soning history in the sixth and seventh grades. The girls seem to 
catch up with the boys in the eighth year, and their abilities near the 
end of that grade are over 3 points higher in fact and slightly higher 
in reasoning than the abilities of the boys. 

It is not only interesting to view the abilities of the boys and girls 
in the various grades, but the progress shown from one grade to the 
next is an important item. It seems that the boys in general have a 
better basis in history in the sixth grade than the girls, but they do 
not advance so rapidly. The average scores for the boys and girls in 
the sixth grade are 27.4 and 21.6, respectively; while in the eighth 
grade the boys have 39.5 and the girls 42.7. What is the cause of this 
reversal of attainment? Perhaps these figures show that the boys are 
interested in history earlier than the girls, and it may be that they 
learn sooner. Furthermore, since the eighth-grade history is mostly 
review, it may be that the boys are not interested in going over old 
material, and, hence, do not study so well as the girls. These facts 
might tend to show that the memory of the girls is more lasting than 
the memory of the boys. 


CORRELATION OF FACTS AND REASONING 

A comparison of the relative abilities in fact and reasoning seems 
to indicate that the boys develop their reasoning powers faster than 
they acquire new facts. The advantage of the boys of the eighth 
grade over the boys of the sixth grade in fact history amounts to 5 
points, while there is an increase of more than 7 points for boys in 
reasoning in the same grade. On the other hand, the girls make a 
gain of more than 11 points in facts and over 9 points in reasoning. 
These figures might point to the conclusion that the boys are compar- 
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atively better in reasoning and the girls in fact history. In close con- 
nection with the above results of the study, it is interesting to know 
that among the 208 pupils who took these tests, 26 obtained a zero 
score in fact and 12 a zero score in reasoning history. In spite of 
this, the general conclusion seems to be that, on the whole, ability in 
fact history corresponds roughly with ability to reason. 


COMPARISON OF HISTORY LEARNED IN CITY, RURAL, AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 
A comparison of the work done in the three types of school systems 
would seem to be interesting. In Table V a comparison of the work 
done in the city, rural, and training-school systems is shown. 


TABLE V 
A Comparison of History Scores for the Sixth Grade 














Boys GIRLS 
Fact | Reasoning} Total Fact | Reasoning} Total 
Score Score Score Score Score Score 
City Schools. ........- 8.8 4:3 20. 8. 10.7 18.7 
Training School_....-- 18.4 19.9 38.3 125 18.6 30.1 
Rural Schools. __....-- 14.1 11.8 25.9 92 8.5 17.7 























This table compares the scores of the boys and girls of the sixth 
grade. The boys in the rural schools have an advantage over the 
boys in the city schools, while the training-school boys have higher 
scores than either. In the case of the girls, the training school is also 
higher than the others, and the city-school girls show more reasoning 
ability than the country-school girls. 














TABLE VI 

A Comparison of History Scores in the Seventh Grade 

Bors Gir.s 
Fact |Reasoning} Total Fact |Reasoning| Total 
Score Score Score Score Score Score 
City Schooks........<-+ 18.6 21.2 39.8 14.2 14.5 28.7 
Training School_..---- 16.4 23.4 39.8 12.4 21.4 33.8 
Rural Schools. .....--- 33. 17.7 30.7 10.7 iH. yr 























In Table VI one may see the comparison of the history ability of 
boys and girls in the seventh grade in the three systems. The scores 
of the rural-school boys are far lower than those of boys in the other 
systems. 
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The city and the training-school boys show about equal ability. In 
the city systems the boys seem to remember more facts, but they do 
not reason quite so well as the boys of the training school. The girls 
in these systems show almost parallel results. The rural-school girls 
have lower scores than the others. The city-school girls have more 
facts than the training-school girls, but they do not reason so well. 

Table VII shows the results of the test for the eight grades in the 
three systems. Again the rural-school boys and girls have lower 
scores than the boys and girls of the other systems. 














TaBLE VII 
A Comparison of History Scores in the Eighth Grade 
Boys Giats 
Fact Reasoning} Total Fact Reasoning| Total 
Score Score Score Score Score Score 
City Schools. ......... Z. 22. 45. 22.4 23.6 46. 
Training School........} 21.5 21.7 43.2 25.6 26.2 51.8 
Rural Schools--_-..--- 10.7 19.3 30. 16.2 16.6 32.8 























The boys in the training school in this grade do not know so many 
facts, nor do they reason so well as the boys in the city systems. A 
comparison of the scores of the girls in these systems shows the re- 
verse. The girls in the training school know more facts and reason 
better than the girls of the city systems. In order to understand 
these various irregularities, no doubt one should consider the individ- 
ual differences of the students. It is interesting to note, however, 
that there seems to be an advantage generally with the students who 
are in the city and training systems, due, no doubt, to better equipment, 
library facilities, and a greater amount of time devoted to the teach- 
ing of history. 

CONCLUSION 

1. The boys of the sixth and seventh grades seem to know more his- 
tory than the girls, but in the eighth grade the girls are superior to 
the boys. The reason may be that history interests boys earlier, and 
that boys learn it easier and sooner and do not strive so hard to review 
or retain it as girls do. 

2. It seems that while girls learn more history, both fact and rea- 
soning, in proceeding from the sixth to the eighth grade than do boys, 
boys are perhaps comparatively better reasoners when the facts 
known are considered as a basis for comparison. 

3. There is in general a rough correlation between fact ability and 
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reasoning ability. In other words, students who have high scores in 
fact history were usually good in reasoning history. The reverse was 
also true. Poor reasoning ability and a low score in facts went hand 
in hand. 

4. Training-school and city-school boys and girls seemed to know 
more history than did rural children, owing perhaps to better equip- 


ment, library facilities, and a greater amount of time devoted to his- 
tory teaching. 








EDITORIALS 


THE LOCATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 





A state institution for the training of teachers is the property of the 
state, not of the community in which it is located. Proximity in such 
instances in no wise implies ownership. The West Texas Teachers 
College belongs as much to Amarillo as to Canyon, the Mississippi 
State Normal College as much to Meridian as to Hattiesburg. A 
teachers college is located in a town (or should be) on the strength of 
the accessibility of the town to the territory to be served, the environ- 
ment which it provides, the number of children which it can supply to 
the training school, and, last, the intensity of the town’s desire for the 
institution as expressed in dollars and land. 

Such an award is of vast profit to a town. Building programs are 
carried on, distributing thereby large sums of money. Students eat, 
wear clothes, attend church. Considerable expense is waived students 
who live at home. Instructors are, it is believed, desirable residents. 
The presence of a teachers college should add both money and mind 
to a town and stand as a permanent stimulation to progress. But 
advantages more than these cannot exist without malfeasance some- 
where. The school cannot build streets for the town or construct sew- 
ers. It cannot give contracts at home when better contracts may be 
made away from home. The school’s library should not become a 
town library. Local-minded teachers are necessarily poor teachers. 

But for all this administrative aloofness, a warm spiritual intimacy 
between town and school can develop enormous mutual values. These 
values selfishness on either side can destroy. 

The procedures involved in locating teachers colleges should be stud- 
ied seriously, since the location is to the state a matter of paramount 
importance. Dr. Harry Humphreys, in a dissertation written in 
Teachers College, Columbia, has inquired sharply into the various 
methods employed. Fourteen states have located their schools by 
direct legislative enactment. Thirteen have used locating boards. 
Other states have used combinations of these methods. The largest 
influence in the location of normals and teachers colleges seems to 
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have been, and to be, political. Not all locations so determined have 
been unfortunate, but at least several are “palpably bad.” 


Dr. Humphreys’ conclusions are: 


1. There must be a sufficiently large populated area containing a number of 
first-class high schools from which to draw students. 

2. Other factors equal or approximately so, the normal school should be located 
in the most accessible railroad center of the district. 

8. The normal school should be located in one of the larger towns or cities of 
the section. Small towns do not furnish an adequate number of pupils as a labo- 
ratory for the training of teachers. A city of 3,000 to 5,000 should be the mini- 
mum for consideration; larger places are preferable. 

4. Normal schools should be located in regions which offer opportunities for 
advantageously placing the graduates each year. 

5. Normal schools should not be located on the edge of a state, unless in a 
thickly populated area and with exceptional railroad or trolley facilities. Many 
schools located on the edge of states have small enrollments. The schools draw 
from only half of a circle instead of from a whole circle. 

6. Among other factors that deserve consideration are: 

(a) Healthfulness of the proposed location. 

(b) Attractiveness of the proposed location from the point of view of climate 
and scenery. 

(c) Representative character of the community. 


His specific recommendations are: 


1. That legislatures or other regularly constituted authorities charged with the 
responsibility of locating normal schools secure the advice and recommendations 
of a commission of disinterested educational experts from without the state. 


2. That the state accept no donations from places in which normal schools are 
to be located. 











THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty 
of GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates con- 
cise, compact notices, but, we hope, without superficiality.] 


How to Do Research in Education. By CARTER V. Goop. Baltimore: Warwick & 

York, 1928. Pp. 298. Price, $2.60. 

This is one of the few books in this field. The author has in mind primarily 
graduate students who are attempting research for the first time, and he has 
made a rather effective assembly of material from the scattered current literature 
that describes ways of attacking educational problems. It should be a helpful 
guide to the beginner in research. C. W. K. 


Investigations in the Hygiene of Reading. By JAMES HERBERT BLACKHURST 

(Drake University). Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1927. Pp. 63. 

A valuable contribution to knowledge regarding four typographical factors in 
books intended for primary-school children—the most readable size of type, how 
much leading (space between lines) is best, what length of line is desirable, and 
whether margins should be regular or irregular. oe eA 


The Music Hour. By OsBoRNE McConatuy, W. Otto MEISSNER, EDWARD BAILEY 
BIRGE, and MABEL E. Bray. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1928. Pp. 
iv + 124, 

The first book of this series was reviewed in the March, 1928, issue of the PEa- 
BODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. This second book is planned along the same gen- 
eral lines, and is meant, apparently, for about the third or fourth grade. This 
book has many new and interesting features, some of which are: Photographs of 
musicians and musical scenes, leading to historical appreciation of the songs given 
in connection; delightful colored illustrations; some very clever songs from some 
modern composers, in addition to the usual proportion of folk-song selection; the 
use of themes from the classics, which appear on the pages for observation or 
study; and a very handy classified index. There is a wide range of appeal in the 
literature used. E. J. G. 


School Posture and Seating. By HENRY EASTMAN BENNETT. Boston: Ginn & 

Co., 1928. Pp. xii +323. Price, $2. 

This is a complete and worth-while presentation of a study of sitting posture 
resulting from the manner of seating pupils in school. It treats the subject ana- 
tomically, hygienically, and psychologically. The book is a timely and valuable 
one for teachers, physical directors, and school officials. A. D. B. 


Sex and Social Health. By T. W. GaLLoway. New York: American Social 
Hygiene Association, 1924. Pp. viii + 360. 
For the past three or four years this has been the most helpful “source” book 
on sex education. It is sound and safe, but in our estimation needs to be con- 
densed and rewritten in a less involved style, so as to render it more satisfactory 


as a textbook. It will serve thoughtful teachers better on the whole than any 
other book now on the market. 
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Educational Measurements. By NORMAN FENTON and DEAN A. WORCESTER. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. ix+149. Price, $1.40. 


A book to be commended because of its simplicity and clearness of presentation 
of elementary concepts in testing. It should be supplemented by concrete mate- 
rials in testing, and the authors suggest that these materials be used simultane- 
ously with the different topics considered. Well adapted for elementary classes, 
especially as a syllabus to be supplemented by tests and test data. K. C, G. 


High School Administration. By HERBERT H. Foster. New York: The Century 

Co., 1928. Pp. xx +665. Price, $2.75. 

A valuable feature of this text is the author’s statement of “fundamental prin- 
ciples of administration” about which the material of the book is organized. The 
obvious intent of the writer is to present a practical discussion of administrative 
problems. At the end of each chapter occurs an abundance of problems for dis- 
cussion. The reviewer feels that the author’s use of a “Key to Bibliography” is 
unfortunate. More effective use of the book as a text would be insured if com- 
plete bibliographical references were placed in the chapters to which they apply. 

C. W. K. 


Character Education in the Junior High School. By Etvin H. FisHpack. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1928. Pp. ix + 190. 


The author emphasizes the statement that the junior high-school age is most 
favorable to the formation of ideals and attitudes of character. Incidental char- 
acter training, he says, is not sufficient. Extra-curricular activities afford the 
best opportunity for direct character training. The book includes an interesting 
course of study in character training used at Bedford, Ind. C. W. K. 


Baby Animals. Mother Nature Series. By ELEANOR TROXELL and FANNIE 

WyYcHE DuNN. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1928. Pp. 160. 

Our little folks love the stories about other “babies,” particularly those of the 
forest and fields. Where, indeed, are those little eyes that will not pop at the 
story of little mice hiding from the old owl! These are stories that thrill and 
teach as well. H. A. W. 


The Passing of the Recitation. By V. T. THAYER. New York: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1928. Pp. viii +331. Price, $2. 

Recitations have practically disappeared in a few schools and have been modified 
in a great many others. The author discusses the origin of the recitation and the 
principles that underlie the educational procedure of progressive schools. He 
then presents outstanding illustrations of reactions against the traditional recita- 
tion. The treatment of his subject is frankly critical. To those for whom the 
status quo is not sacrosanct the book comes as a wholesome addition to an increas- 
ing number of constructively critical contributions. C. W. K. 


Training Children to Study. By Besste W. STILLMAN. New York: D. C. Heath 

& Co., 1928. Pp. xx +250. Price, $1.60. 

Another publication in a popular field. Introduced by a chapter written by 
Boyd H. Bode, which fits integrally into the discussion. The discussion on stimu- 
lating the questioning attitude is very illuminating. It does not seem unfair to 
say, however, that the treatment throughout the book deals more with “what” 
children should study rather than “how” to study. 
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The Father of Little Women. By HONORE WILLSIE Morrow. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co., 1927. 

The book claims—and perhaps proves—that Amos Bronson Alcott was, omitting 
money affairs, an ideal father and one of the outstanding educational innovators 
of this country. Good reading for all who remember with pleasure their Little 
Women, and even better reading for educators and parents. In attitude, however, 
it seems worshipful, rather than carefully and sanely discriminative. B. R. 


Bibliography of Current Research Studies in Education. Bureau of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior. 
A mimeographed list of current research studies in education, put up in such 


form as to be of little use to students. It is far from a complete list, and, there- 
fore, of little value. S. C. G. 


Principles of Organic Chemistry. By Davip E. WorrELL (Tufts College). 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. Pp. xii + 312. 


One of those good organic texts that gives space to structural formulas when 


needed, and thereby helps the struggling student to visualize the compounds. Not 
comprehensive, but very clear. H. A. W. 


The Making of High-School Curricula. By L, A. WiLtiaMs. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1928. Pp. x +283. Price, $1.75. 


The author answers in a clear, concise, and practical manner a list of questions 
which students and teachers have asked about the curriculum. The claims made 
for the different techniques by which objectives are determined and by which in- 
structional material is selected are modestly stated with careful regard to their 
limitations. The book should be valuable to teachers and to students who are 
beginning a serious consideration of curriculum problems. Each chapter con- 
tains a selected, annotated bibliography. C. W. K. 


Problems in School Administration. By E. E. Linpsay. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. xxvi+ 544. Price, $2.50. 


The value of a professional course for the training of superintendents of schools 
is conditioned by the degree to which the student is trained to meet actual practical 
problems of everyday administrators. This volume presents a very worth-while 
compilation of problems and situations that are likely to be met by the school offi- 
cer administering schools. A short, well-written introduction occurs in each 


chapter. 7. =. 


Dictionary of Modern Musical Instruments. By WetLForD D. CLARK. Chicago: 

Hall & McCreary Co., 1928. Pp. 48. Price, 16 cents. 

This little book is, as the publishers claim, “multum in parvo.” It is precisely 
what the name implies, “An Illustrated Dictionary of Modern Musical Instru- 
ments.” It fills a need, because it is small enough to be carried in a pocket, but 
complete enough to supply most of the needed information about musical instru- 
ments in common use. In addition to many other interesting features, it has 
seating plans for orchestras and bands, combinations for both groups, descriptions 
of each instrument illustrated. One of the nice things about the book is the fact 
that it has all commonly used instruments, such as accordion, banjo, and the much- 
despised saxophone, and others which, because they are not used in symphony 
orchestras, seldom are described in small dictionaries. E. J. G. 
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A READING PROGRAM FOR GRADES 1-9 


WELL BALANCED RECENT PROGRESSIVE 


BOBBS-MERRILL BASAL READERS 
Primer and Readers, Grades 1-8 





TRUE STORY READER SERIES, FOR FIRST SUPPLEMENTARY 





OR CO-BASAL USE “- ‘Wineries 
Price Net Price 
The Pet Pony and Other Stories—A Primer . ... . $0.64 $0.48 
Fifty Flags and Other Stories—A First Reader ... 64 48 
The Sailing Tub and Other Stories—A Second Reader . 72 54 
Dinty the Porcupine and Other Stories—A Third Reader .80 .60 
BOBBS-MERRILL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE SERIES— 
FOR BASAL USE 15: ‘Sneaie 
Price Net Price 
Book One—Seventh Year ........ . . $1.48 $1.11 
Book Two—Eighth Year ........... £=1.48 1.11 
Book Three—Ninth Year ........... £241.48 1.11 
BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Indianapolis—New York 








After the Rain. By Grace T. Hattock. New York City: School Department, 
Cleanliness Institute, 1927. Pp. 96. 
Cleanliness customs in other lands. Part of the “cleanliness crusade material” 
available from the Cleanliness Institute, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Fundamentals in Visual Instruction. By WILLIAM H. JOHNSON. Chicago: The 
Educational Screen, 1927. Pp. 104. 


Will be appreciated by any teacher using visual aids. Scholarly in the studies; 
practical in suggestions for equipment and use of the visual material. H. A. W. 


We and the World. By WILLIAM C. REDFIELD. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1927. Pp. x+ 194. 


A reader in elementary commercial geography, by an eminent authority in the 
field of commerce. Not ideal, it seems to us, in its pedagogical features; the 
pictures, for instance, are too small, too few, and too poorly reproduced to give 
the best results. Nevertheless, a good supplement to the geography text. 

A. E. P. 


The Fundamentals of Astronomy. By S. A. MITCHELL (University of Virginia) 
and C, G. Assot (Smithsonian Institution). New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1927. Pp. xi +307. Price, $3. 

Anecdotes, historical allusions, and the translation of complex mathematical for- 
mulas into easily comprehended explanations are features of this new textbook. 
The discussion of atomic structure from the astronomer’s standpoint should be 
welcomed by teachers of physics and chemistry. So many new things have devel- 
oped in the field of astronomy in recent months that astronomical texts more than 
five years of age should be reverently gathered from the library shelves and 
placed among the antiquities. HA. W. 
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General Chemistry. By JAMES KENDALL (New York University). New York: 
The Century Co., 1927. Pp. xxix + 676. Price, $3.50. 


In his happiest manner, Dr. Kendall has “carried on” the definite pedagogical 
principles of the greatest of our teachers and authors—Alexander Smith. The 
personal touch that he has imparted to the text, and the enthusiasm that he has 
manifested in his task of revision, has made it as truly a Kendall text as it has 
always been a Smith text, without deviating from the idea of keeping the best of 





the Alexander Smith ideals and methods. C. E. C. 
The Reproduction of Life. By A. J. COKKINIS. New York: William Wood & Co. 
Price, $3.60. 


Twenty short chapters grouped into five parts, as follows: Life and the Human 
Body, Growth and Reproduction, Animal Reproduction, Plant Reproduction, and 
Human Reproduction. It is a scientific presentation of the facts in the field, 
clearly and forcibly stated, for lay readers or for college students. Clearly 
printed and well illustrated. 


Beginning Chemistry and Its Uses. By FREDERICK C. IRWIN, Byron J. RIVETT, 
and ORRETT TATLOCK. Evanston, IIl.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1927. Pp. viii + 607. 


A text based on long teaching experience by each author, avoiding the follow- 
ing pitfalls: (1) Undue emphasis on abstract theories, in comparison with concrete 
practices; (2) too sudden a plunge into deep waters in the early chapters; (3) 
failure to admit that pupils, as a rule, have precious little background for a stiff 


course in chemistry. For human interest, twenty-nine full-page photographs of 
chemists are included. H. A. W. 
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THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 
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Revised and Enlarged Edition 


SILENT AND ORAL READING 


By CLARENCE R. STONE 
Specialist in reading. Author of Stone’s “Silent Reading Series” 


‘THE Revised and Enlarged Edition of this widely used handbook includes 
the latest word on the problems of reading instruction. “The author 
sets forth, in simple language the essentials of sound reading 
method, both for the beginning and upper-grade work. He has 
shown how teachers and principals may test and measure reading progress 
by means of the new scientific tests which have recently been evolved; and 
he has made clear, from actual classroom results, how much the teaching 
of reading is an individual and special problem frequently calling for indi- 
vidual diagnosis and remedial treatment.”—Cubberley. 


In the Riverside Textbooks in Education. xx-332 pp. $2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. 
Boston New York Chicago Dallas 


San Francisco 























CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 


The following books provide ideal 
means for accomplishing maximum 
of results in your Chemistry work: 

Qualitative Analysis of the 
Common Metals 


By W. N. MAsTErs 
(For College use) 


High School Chemistry 
By MASTERS AND FLOYD 
High School Chemistry Manual 


By MASTERS AND WILLARD 


High School Chemistry Notebook 
By MASTERS AND WILLARD 


We believe it will pay you to in- 
vestigate these books. They are 
new, up-to-date, and teachable. 


THE SOUTHERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 30 Years 


For over thirty years we have been building an organiza- 
tion of trained personnel and perfecting the details of 
design, construction, and finish incorporated in our prod- 
uct. Our entire resources and facilities are devoted ex- 
clusively to building and installing the most durable, 
practical, and attractive laboratory furniture that expe- 
rienced designers, skilled artisans, and research experts 
can produce. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
Laboratory, Home Economics, and Vocational Furniture 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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The Story-a-Day Book. By NELLE A. Hott. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1927. Pp. viii + 146. 


New stories on the old plan—animals that talk and moralize. But, after all, 
children enjoy them. 


Introduction to World Geography. By Puitip A. KNOWLTON. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. iv + 298. 

This elementary text is the work of the efficient and enterprising Macmillan 
educational editor, who is thoroughly conversant with the needs of children in 
the third and fourth grades, the level for which the book is written. The pic- 
tures are well chosen, large, and well executed. Many of the colored pictures 
leave something to be desired in color harmony. The maps could be improved by 
being toned down in color. It is the reviewer’s belief that the placing of two and 
even three pictures in close proximity on a page is disconcerting to children. The 
lessons are well graded, so that the approach to new fields and ideas is easy. The 
first lessons introduce the idea of occupations, the occupations in the child’s neigh- 
borhood, then comes the world before Columbus, and then the child is carried on 
into the study and use of maps. All the major occupations are fully discussed. 

A. E. P. 


An Adventure With Children. By Mary H. Lewis. 
Co., 1928. Pp. xii + 250. 


A significant little book telling informally the story of the Park School, of Cleve- 
land. A contribution to progressive education. 


New York: The Macmillan 





RATIONAL TYPEWRITING LEADS 


Rational Typewriting, the leading typewrit- 
ing text for the past twenty years, and rapidly 
expanding this leadership, calls forth the best 
results from teacher and student because of 
four things— 

1. The fingers of a Rational student are trained 
in the order of their usefulness—the first finger 
first. 

2. Each finger of a Rational student is trained 
by drills judiciously selected and skillfully pro- 
portioned to eliminate waste effort. 

8. The Rational student progresses rapidly from 
a beginner to a well-balanced, practical typist 
by means of businesslike assignments covering 
the study and arrangement in typed form of let- 
ters, manuscripts, statistical tables, legal and 


business papers—models of 1928 artistry and busi- 
ness efficiency. 


MULTIPLE SUBJECT TABLE 





Suitable for the teaching of Chemistry, Physics, 
Biology, General Science, and Agriculture. An 
economical desk for small schools. 

Write for information on this desk as well as 
other Laboratory Furniture. Address all inqui- 
ries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


a 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. 
172 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, wee 


New York Office: 
7@ Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 





4. Rational p recognizes the necessity 
of specially selected and arranged bodies of mate- 
rial to meet the needs of different types of schools 
and individuals. 

A BRAND-NEW SERIES 
The New Rational Typewriting series con- | 
sists of more than a dozen books—a book for * 
every type of school or course. : 
Tell us your problem and let us help you 
with its solution. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston © Sem Francisco © Toronto, «Londen 











